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EDUCATION FOR TOMORROW'S WORKFORCE 



FRIDAY, JUNE 8, 1990 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Exports, Tax Policy 

AND Special Problems, 
Committee on Small Business, 

Las Vegas, NV, 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m., at the 
UNLV campus, board room, Thomas and Mack Center, Las Vegas, 
Nevada, Hon, Norman Sisi&k> ^chairman of the subcommittee) pre- 
siding. 

Chairman Sisisky. The subcommittee will come to order. Good 
morning, ladies and gentlemen. My name is Norman Sisisky. I am 
the chairman of Small Business Subcommittee on Exports, Tax 
Policy and Special Problems. I have the pleasure of representing 
the Fourth District of Virginia in the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives. It is my pleasure to be in Las Vegas today. I particu 
larly appreciate the nice sunbhine and warmth, and I mean it is 
warm. I am here at the request of your Congressman, James 2il 
bray, and I am thankful for his hospitality. I further appreciate the 
enthusiastic support of Brent Heberlee, of Congressman Bilbray s 
staff. He has provided the subcommittee with invaluable assistance 
in putting this hearing together. 

I have the honor of serving in Congress with Mr. Bilbray on both 
the Small Business Committee and the Committee on Armed Ser\ 
ices. We work closely together on issues in the^e committees, and I 
can tell you that you are fortunate to have such an effective, hard 
working Representative in Congress. 

We are here today to talk about the education of America s 
workforce. At educated workforce is essential if we ar.. to continue 
building economic prosperity in this country. 

My good friend Jim Bilbray asked for this hearing because the 
businesses in Lc ''egas are branching out into new and innovative 
technologies like «.nose in many cities across America. To keep the 
high-tech boom alive, companies will require well-educated and 
prepared workers if they are to prosper. 

Jim has convinced me that the issues we will discuss this morn 
ing are not merely educational issues, they are business issues 
More importantly, they are small business issues, because small 
businesses face increasingly stiff competition for the few qualified 
workers available. We, as members of the Small Business Commit 
tee, must look to ways to enlarge the pool of educated and qualified 
employees. 

(1) 
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American bmall business is facing a potential cvibib as severe as 
any in our Nations history. Without v.orkers capable of meeting 
the technological demands of the modern vtork place, American 
business will be unable to fully compete in the global market. 

The American education system, unfortunatel>, is failing to full> 
prepare our young people to take their place in he job force. This 
failure is crippling our Nation's economic potential, undermining 
both community and family life and putting U.S. businesses at a 
distinct disadvantage. 

The problem of competition confronting American education par 
allels that confronting American business. Both must quickl> adapt 
tu the changing demands of the marketplace. Both must change as 
the demand changes. 

Our educational institutions, like our Nation's businesses, must 
emphasize training, vocational, and technical education, as well as 
the development of our human resources. Unless dramatic changes 
within the educational system occur quickl>, ti>morrow's graduates 
w?ll not be prepared to meet their employers' needs. 

According to the United States Chamber Commerce, American 
businesses, particularly small businesses, are increasingl> con 
cerned that public education in the United States is turning out 
unqualified, and in man> cases, untrainable students. Students 
who cannot read or understand simple instructions. Students who 
cannot add or subtract. Students not prepared for the simplest 
forms of employment. 

In many instances, the math skills of our high school graduates 
are at a sixth grade lev^;l. A national assessment of educational 
progress found that near.> GO percent of today 's lT-> ear-olds lack 
the basic leading skills nu*eoaar> to comprehend the written mate 
rial used in business and higher education. Unfortunatel>, that 
figure is virtually unchanged since 1980. 

The immediate effects of this crisis in education are growing 
numbers of unemployable workeis and a shortage of qualified ap- 
plicants for technical jobs. 

Test scores and employee performances tell us the educational 
reforms of the 1980's have done little to improve the reading, writ- 
ing, and computational skills of American school children. 

While per-pupil spending rose from $3,300 in 1980 to $4,200 in 
1987, student achievement stagnated. 

My concern, as chairman of this Export Subcommittee, and our 
reason for oeing here today, is international comparisons show 
America lagging behind other foreign industrialized nations in edu 
cational achievement. 

Today, not at some time in the future, our Nation must educate 
all of its children to be critical thinkers. This Nation can no longer 
afford to throw away the 23 percent of our children who drop out 
of school each year. Nor can we write-off an additional 30 percent 
who are unable to function fully as citizens or workers, much less 
compete with students from other countries. 

The fact is that even our top 23 percent, and those students we 
cite with pride, are not as well educated as the workers they must 
compete with in the world market. 

Jim, I wanl to thank you for inviting us out here today, and I 
appreciate the fine work by your staff in helping to put this hear- 
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ing together. Before I continut;, I would like to ask for a unanimous 
consent that Congressman Torres of California s statement bp ex- 
tended into the record of today s hearing. He regrets not bemg 
here. So without objection, it is part of the record. 

[Mr. Torres' statement may be found in the appendix.] 

Chairman SisisKY. It is the prerogative of the subcommittee 
Chair at an occasion like this to appoint an acting chair, and I turn 
the gavel over to you. So, Jim, I look forward to learning more 
about what we can do to help better prepare American workers for 
the jobs available. . . 

[Mr. Sisisky s statement accompanied by a staff pontion paper 
may be found in the appendix.] _. ^ 

Mr. BiLBRAY [presiding]. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. First, 1 
would like to welcome all of yo j here today. I would also like to 
welcome ray good friend and colleague Congressman Norm bisisky, 
chairman of the House Subcommittee on Exports, Tax Policy, and 
Special Problems. The Congressman represents a District in Vir 

ginia. c- * 1 

I have had the pleasure of serving with Congressman bisisky on 
the Small Business Committee for the past 3 years as well as on 
the Armed Services Committee this past year. I would like to 
thank him personally for coming out to Nevada to hear from some 
of our local business and education experts. I would also like to 
thank Diane Worthington, the subcommittee s staff director, for 
her expertise and involvement in setting up this hearing. 

I requested todays hearing because of the growing concerns I 
have heard both on the local and national level regarding the 
future of our Nation s workfoi ;e. It is becoming increasingly appar 
ent that as work becomes mort knowledge-intensive, employers are 
fishing in a shrinking labor pool. . u -n 

The disturbing question that coi fronts us today, then, is who will 
do America's work as the demana for skilled labor outstrips a 
dwindling supply? , r j • r 

It is no cliche to say an educated workforce is the foundation ot 
the future economy. Unfortunately, the future is here, and we are 
not ready. Businesses are experiencing a mismatch between jobs 
available and people available to fill them. By comparison with our 
competition, the nations across the world, the American workforce 
now coming on line is seriously underprepared to be the foundation 
of a prosperous future. 

The impacts of educational failure in Las Vegas are essentially 
no different than those in other communities across the Nation n 
order for our community to diversify its economic base, local busi- 
nesses and industry must have adaptive and technically proficient 
workers who know how to learn on the job. The success and expan- 
sion of business and industry in the Las Vegas Valley will depend 
greatly on the education foundations which students in our schools 

1 remember reading an article recently in one of our local news- 
papers v/hich stated that nearly 2o percent of Nevada's youth will 
drop out of school before they finish high school. That figure is ap^ 
palling to me, and it suggests that our educational system, while 
not shouldering all of the blame, must accept some of the responsi 
bihty for this failure. Clearly, there are other factors contributing 
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to educational failure. The February 1988, edition of Time Maga- 
zine compared the top seven disciplinar> problems of schools toda> 
with the rankings of problems identified 40 years ago. I would like 
to share some of those. 

In 1940 the most serious problem a teacher faced in the class- 
room, talking. Second most serious, chewing gum. Third, making 
noise. Fourth, running in the hallwa>s. Fifth, getting out of place 
in line. Sixth, wearing improper clothing. The last was not putting 
paper in wastebaskets. What are the rankings today? Number one, 
drug abuse. Two, aiCohol abuse. Third, pregnanc>. Fourth, suicide. 
Fifth, rape. Sixth, robbery. Seventh, assault. A lot of big differences 
between the generation that grew up a long time ago. 

Educational reform is certainly necessary if our educational 
system is going to turn out qualified, trainable workers. Nationall>, 
1 million young people drop out of high school e\er> >ear. Rates 
approach 50 percent in some inner cities. Of the 2.4 million who 
graduate, as many as 25 percent cannot read or write at the 
eighth-grade, or functionall> literate, level. Most IT-je^r-olds in 
school cannot summarize a newspaper article, write a good letter 
requesting a job, solve real-life math problems, or follow a bus 
schedule. 

In addition, there are tremendous demographic changes taking 
place in the workforce. For example, white males now make up 47 
percent of the workforce, but in 10 years they will be only 15 per- 
cent of the new net workers. Seventeen percent of the labor force is 
now made up of minorities and immigrants, in 10 >ears those 
groups will comprise 42 percent of new net workers entering the 
labor force. Our schools have performed poorl> for minorities and 
immigrants, the very groups on whom we must depend for a pro- 
ductive workforce. 

Today's hearing will look at how both the business and education 
communities are working to deal with the problems of an unedu- 
cated work force. Business-education partnership programs will be 
discussed, as well as Federal legislative efforts to address the edu- 
cation and job training problems facing our count r>. I look forward 
to hearing from our distinguished witnesses toda> in the hopes that 
we can learn from them how the Federal Government can better 
develop our Nation's human capital. 

[Mr. Bilbray's statement may be found in the appendix.] 

Mr. BiLBRAY. The witnesses who join us here toda>, on the first 
panel, and there is goir^ to be two, are Mr. John Kidd, who is the 
executive owner of K'dd Marshmallow in Henderson. I would like 
to thank Mr. Kidd f >r coming. Second, is Mr. Marino Zara, who is 
the president of the Latin Chamber of Commerce, and a successful 
small business owner in the Las Vegas area. Third, is Mr. Frank 
Hawkins, who man> of us remember as a star athlete here, and at 
that other school in the north, that he pla>ed so well, and as an 
Oakland Raider who had such a distinguished football career, but 
Mr. Hawkins also is a small business owner in Las Vegas and an 
active member of the community, and I would like to thank all of 
you for coming here today. At this time we will btart the testimo- 
ny. We would like to start with Mr. Kidd. 
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TRSTIMONY OF JOHN KIDD, OWNER, KIDD MARSHMALLOW 

Mr. KiDD. Thank you, Mr. Bilbray. This was tough for me to put 
it in writing for one thing, and it is a very serious concern to me 
Education, primarily because of what you hear about it in the 
media. I thank you for the opportunity to be here and talk about 
this, and I am concerned and I want you to know how much, I 
think I can speak on behalf of almost all small business, we are 
very concerned. I do not think it is stated in some of the informa- 
tion I have heard so far that small business really is not any differ- 
ent than anything else, as far as relationship to education and the 
problems we are having with it now. 

I am an employer and I employ people, and to me people are 
people. No matter where they work, what I pay, whether it is 
middle-wages, what we pa>, or higher wages, and union labor, or 
whatever. People are people and the> are educated to be into th-^ 
world. To be able to face life and have a good knowledge of whai- 
ever they want to do in this country. 

A great many people we interview do not read well and they do 
not have good mathematical skills. I do not have any really highly- 
technological equipment to make marshmallows. We have some 
simple computers, and the> are very easy to lun. A lot of people 
have difficulty with that, in how to understand bag weights and 
measure the problems we have It is ver> simple, but we have a lot 
of trouble fmdmg people with simple skills to do that. It is difficult 
I do not have a lack of job applicants. Truly, there are many 
people, but we do have to interview a lot of people before I find 
people that I consider tu have a good work ethic and understand 
ing. 

I think education is a great part of that. Also to me work ethic is 
ability to fill out a simple job application. I have a lot of people 
who because the> are so nervous, or ma>be the> cannot read and 
write very well, that the> have to take the appli cation away to fill 
it out. They do not have a comfortable position to sit there and fill 
out an application with us. There is nothing wrong with that 

Personal hygiene, too, i^eople do not really have common sense to 
make their appearance suitable when they come in to apply for a 
job. To me that seem? so simple, the> come in t-shirts and shorts, 
and they do not look > ery clean. They expect me to hire them, and 
I run a food factory. I would think that is something that could be 
easily learned. That is the realit> uf what I think education should 
provide, experience in that. Abilit> to communicate, I think a lot of 
people, they just need practice. I think communication can be 
taught. Not so much experience, >ou need practice in communicat 
ing, such as speech classes or whatever. That was one of the few 
courses I did do well in in school. I think it can be taught from 
good instruction. 

We have the three R*s, I talked about with my staff in putting 
this together. Reading, Riting, and Rithmetic, and we have added 
three more R*s, which are responsibility, respect, and reality I 
think you need to teach some realism in schools, responsibilities of 
what growing up is. 

To me it was a big shock when you went out into the real world, 
it was scary. I think there is some more things that education pro- 
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vide in that to give children and young adults, actuali>, they are 
not really children, a better experience of what the responsibilities 
of the real world are. In my experience first hand, and in man>, 
the school does not reall> provide much of that taste of what the 
real world is. 

The respect that we need to have for understanding what an em- 
ployer is. I would like to have students actuall> interview and do 
hiring of people in courses. I am sure it is probabl> done, to under- 
stand the other side of the desk, I think would make it easier for 
them to apply for a job if the> knew what it was like to interview 
people in the real world. I think Las Vegas is a diversified job 
market. It is a little different than the factor> I managed back in 
Indiana where I grew up where we had primaril> farming back- 
grounds for our employees. 

Out here we have a diversification of people from everywhere. To 
us that is an advantage. I think emplo>ees can also use assistance 
that I have experienced, we almost become caseworkers and ps>- 
chologists, we want to help our people. Obviousl>, it is directl> rela- 
tive to the productivit> the> can do for us. Aside from that, we do 
care for people, the> are ver> important to us. The> are m> assets. 

A lot of trouble in mone> management, the> reall> just do not 
have an> experience or guidance in that. The simple balancing of a 
checkbook, how to budget, responsible spending, simple things in 
life that are so important. I think that can all be taught, or the> 
could at least give them the right foot to start on. 

Next I would like to talk a little bit more about my c,pinion in 
my brief experience in the world, as a manager of people and deal- 
ing with a factory and such that we have. I think teachers should 
be paid more, I think the> are ver> important to this country. The> 
are kind of overlooked. Reading and listening to the news some- 
times today sounds like for some teachers it is a life-risking job. It 
is almost like a policeman or a Drug Enforcement Agent in some 
sense. That is dangerous, it is a shame that it has become that. It is 
apparent that what is being taught toda> is not being learned ver> 
well. We are really suffering in that. I do understand that the 
drop-out rate in southern Nevada is 25 percent, is that correct? 

Mr. BiLBRAY. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. KiDD. I am ashamed of that personally, I hold some responsi- 
bility in that. I think that is tragic for this country of great pros- 
perity. It is a big problem, but I think it can be solved. We can do 
it, if any country can do it, this country can. I have a great deal of 
pride and respect for this country. I do not think students today 
are going to stay in school unless they want to, because now it is 
not an abnormal thing for people to be drop-outs. Maybe in the 
1940's there probably were not many drop-outs at all. You were 
probably really shunned if you dropped out of high .>chool in that 
time. 

Today, because 25 percent, you are not at all a minority if you 
drop out of high school. I think there should be a great deal of 
pride for graduating, from high school alone, and even more so 
from college, in putting your efforts into getting an education. I 
think children have to want to go to school and not have to be- 
cause they do not want to do it. I was that way when I was young. 
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We need to make it so thty want to be there. When you run 
through the rebellious age of the teenagers, I have not faced that 
yet, I have three young children though, and I reall> do not want 
to think about those da>s, but the> are going to happen for me But 
you need to psychologicall> make children want to do it. have them 
understand the benefits and what it is about. I think that can be 
done, and I think it is probabl> the onl> successful way in my expe- 
rience. 

It is the same wa> with running a factor>. Obviousl> people want 
to work, they do so to earn wages. Although there is a lot of other 
places they can work than for me, I try to be an attractive work- 
place. With the benefits, the job securlt>. the product we put out. 
whatever it be. we try to make it a desirable work pi iCe for people 
It is competitive out there. . 

I think schools could be that wa>. I think schools could be desira 
ble where children want to go. I think learning can be made enjoy 
able. It is all a matter of how you are taught to look at it as far as 
the productivity of it. I think business can take a great part in edu 
cation. I would like to volunteer myself and some of my staff, we 
have done some work in schools. We would like to do more, we just 
need guidance. We need suggested help in what we can do. whether 
it be to attend the classes and discuss, myself as an employer, what 
we ask for in children. Let them know us. that we are people too 
and that people are very important to us. Let us communicate with 
students. 

Just as a factory, schools should have more reviews with their 
parents anu the teachers. I think it should be almost required as a 
part of education for the student. You need to have more discus 
sion with the parents. 

I have reviews with the employees and their super\isors regular 
ly. That is how I evaluate them, to establish how they get paid, and 
their productivity. I like to let them knuw what our company is 
doing, because they are a part of it. I do not think that is anything 
different than the way a school can be run with the students and 
parents sharing time together. The teachers, a teacher is such a 
major portion of a student s life as he goes through school Som. 
teachers spend more time with the student than the student spends 
with their parentb. They are not supposed to be baby sitters, they 
are supposed to be educators. I can think of how we run a factory 
as if we had a school run as a factory. 

The objective of the school would be to produce smart kids. When 
you produce a good product and smart children, you should be re- 
warded accordingly. It would be nice to pay teachers based on the 
output of the?r education, how well their studenti> have learned, in 
some method. 

That is the way I pay salesmen. The more marshmallows they 
sell, the better they get paid. Seems pretty simple to me. the 
harder they work the more money they earn. I would think that 
would be too simple to put into the education system. It would be 
nice if Kidd and Company could only hire college-level students, be- 
cause that was all that was available. I think we would have a 
much better product from it, I would be able to afford to pay them 
the better wages because of that. We would be so much more pro 
ductive. Everybody would win. 
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I thank you very much for having me here and I am anxious to 
volunteer my services to whatever they can be. 
[Mr. Kidd's statement may be found in the appendix.] 
Mr. BiLBRAY. Thank you, Mr. Kidd. We are going to wait until 
everyone is completed on this panel before we btart our quebtiiiHb, 
because I know that both myself and the chairman have some 
questions of you that we would like to get answered. Mr. Zara. 

TESTIMONY OF M.VRINO ZARA, PRESIDENT, LATIN CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, SMALL BUSINESS OWNER 

Mr. Zara. Mr. Chairman, Congressman Bilbra>, I have oecome a 
fan of Mr. Kidd. I do not have much to add to ^;hat. I am also a 
sniall business owner. I will read what I have prepared, but onl> to 
reinforce what he has said. I have ver> little to add to it. Everv 
time I read this, this morning I knew it was not right, but like 
always, I come to these meetings because ma>be that will make 
something happen. I do not have ver> guod statistics and >ou all do 
very good homework, and I read magazines. But let me just read 
what I wrote. 

I feel that small businesses needs are ver> basic. We need work- 
ers who understand the value of time, who feel pride in quality 
workmanship and workers who understand work ethics. We need 
our emplo>ees to understand how time management can seriou&l> 
affect our businesses. They find it difficult to put into dollar value, 
every minute going for coffee, chatting with others, interrupting 
production. They find it difficult to understand. 

Many times I have to tell them the> are beginning here, the> are 
making $6 an hour, you took 10 minutes to go and do this. It is a 
dollar. It does not come from a huge corporation, it comes from m> 
pocket I can do other things with that dollar, other than to waste 
it I have to break it down so basicallv f : them to understand the 
value of the time. 

Major corporations have now adopted the practical standard, it is 
OK to raise the prices to make up for the lost value in our product 
or in our efficiency. We cannot do that, it is so competitive. You 
know how difiicult it is to make a sale, and get paid on that sale, 
and to compete with imports. To have all those profits, be wasted 
unnecessarily, no one benefits. This is not like someone taking yuur 
money, at least someone has the money, no one benefits. 

I came to the United States over 20 years ago so happy. It took 
me 3 years to save the money for the trip and about 4 years to get 
the papers all in order. I did not come for this. I came for a country 
that was really the best and it was. We can still be, but we have to 
make changes now. Perhaps the only thing I can add to Mr, Kidd ^ 
statement is that we need to do it now. 

In my business some of the errors can cost me maybe $3 here, 
there, but at the end of the month I have to start all over again the 
next month to try to make my business grow with my own earn- 
ings, my own net profits. 

My company does some exporting and we realize the potential in 
the world market. They were great times when America exported 
large amounts of merchandise made in the USA. You could walk 
down the main street of every city in the world and see blllboardb 
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of American made producti> ever>^here. If we do not make better 
quality goods, not onl> will we not sell to others, but we do not buy 
them. We bu> otherb' producU? because we believe they are better. 
That lb a wrong reflection in our work. I find, though, that many 
countries still prefer made in the USA products. That is why we do 
^ome exporting, because the> believe that America still is efficient 
in every wa> and plans everything around very well. That is still 
true, but we have to do bettei. 

I believe that the basic beginnings of work ethics start at home 
There, at home, is where children learn their values. The first be- 
ginning of respect for someone older, or wiser. They learn how to 
be thrifty, how to be neat, how to be clean, how to be patient, and 
the* learn about discipline. These values should begin at home and 
continue through school. . 

At schools and homes, we compete with the very sophisticated 
marketing world of television. Our kids learn slogans and theme 
songs from TV commercials so easil>, but they seem to have such a 
difficult time with school work. 

My personal observations are, wh> do they need 3 months off 
ever> summer, the> have not learned enough. Why less than 6 
hours a da> in school? Wh> io there such a poor discipline attitude 
in the schools? I think that teachers are parents also, and parents 
are teachers, and I think that we ^nould go back to where parents 
have to be communicating with schools. 

I think schools have to make it much easier to feel comfortable 
with their wa> of doing business, or the wa> of handling their mat 
ters, so parents that are not so well educated, or perhaps, not cur- 
rent with todays Wc> of operating, they can feel comfortable ana 
naturally call the teacher, and talk about the kid. It has become 
ver> difficult and it is like the chicken and the egg. Who starts'' 
I think parents have to, but when I talk about it, I get a little 
resistance from parents that ha\e to make a living by working two 
or more jobs. We cannot wait for changes. 

On behalf of the Governors Small Business Council and the rom 
mittee for Education within the council, we support the Nevada 
Business Plan for Education and submit the following recommen 
dations of our educational committees. We recommend that basic 
math and reading skills be reviewed every >ear, throughout the 
>ear sometimes unplug the computers and the calculators. Develop 
a work ethics program with school districts and universities. Bring 
the instructors of occupational education programs into^ the work 
place During the summer hiatus ui for brief periods during the 
\ear, so they can see the actual wa> of work today. Consider, per 
liaps, an entrepreneurial class at an early age with kids. 

I think we do not teach kids what they need. Let us get involved 
With the curriculum. Let Ui» not be so cavalier about the kid choos- 
ing his subject. Of course, we have to work at it as parents. Why do 
we not teach them what the> need, how to w ite a resume, how to 
appl> for a job, how to open a bank account, how to apply for a 
loan, how to vote? A kid 18->ears-old has not been taught in school 
how to vote. Let us teach them to work. I apologize, I get very ex- 
cited about this, I have four kids. . 

Mr. BiLBRAv. We appreciate that, because I think both the chair- 
man and myself get ver> excited about it, too, and very concerned 
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That is wh> we called thib hearing toda>. Believe me, what >ou are 
saying is making an impact, and we appreciate it. Thank >ou. 

[Mr. Zara's statement may be found in the appendix.] 

Mr. Hawkins. 

TESTIMONY OF FRANK HA\^KINS, SiV ALL BUSINESS OWNER 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you ver> much. I currentl> own four differ- 
ent bmall businesses. One is a construction compan> that I am oO 
percent owner in. M> other i:ompan> is Live Your Dream, it owns 
three businesses, two con\enience stores, gasoline stations, and also 
a car wash. I am in the process now of opening up a sporti> lounge. 
So my total employees are in excess of 40 to 50. 

Being truly what I call a small business, I have a problem at- 
tracting workers, for wages between $4 and 3C an hour. We talk 
about applications. When you come in to fill out an application, if 
you can get the majorit> to stay at the premises and fill out an ap- 
plication, which you cannot, those that do fill out the application 
leave more not filled out than the> fill in. After you hire them, 
they have a problem coming to work on time. 

I guess Las Vegas being a transient community, when you can 
s\ork in a small business and be paid from week to week, th^^t does 
not help to establish an> long-term job Cismmitment on their part. 
So I have found m>self last year, just in one store, going through 
60 employees, in one year. 

We talk about the workforce and after the> are hired, the> know 
s\hat they have to do. Basically, a stocker stocks a shelf, cleans the 
shelves, mops the floors, so on and so forth. But it is a shame when 
you have to give the guy a list and show him what to do, day in 
and day out. As far as cashiers gj, all of my businesses are cash 
businesses. So >ou have a problem of moneys coming up short out 
of the cash registers. That is my greatest problem, m> employees 
stealing. If the> are not stealing the mone>, the> are eating the 
food. B^t I can deal with them eating the food, but just do not steal 
money. W*hat is >our recourse when you have them on film, be- 
cause all of the cash registers are covered b> camera and video, 
you catch thc.n stealing, whether they steal a SlOO or $200 what do 
you do? How do you prosecute them? 

There are no attorneys that want to waste their time for $100 or 
S200, that they are going to get 10 percent of. If >ou fire them and 
try to take the money out of their checks, you cannot do that, be- 
cause then they go to the Labor Board. 

So for every one of these people that it takes >ou a week or two 
to train, the> may end up working 1 week to 1 month or 6 months 
for you, and they rip you off dail> until you catch them and then 
you terminate them, it is a loss. It is a loss of > our time and a loss 
of your money. 

I think we have a problem in this country and I think I know 
what the problem is. Our >oung people have given up on the Amer 
ican Dream, which is an opportunity to make a decent living, to 
have and own a house, to have a car and all these other objects. If 
>ou watch television and if vou believe what >ou bee, and ever>one 
wants some Michael Jordan tennis shoes, and ever>bod> wants the 
fanC} house, and ever>bod> wantb two cars and three televisions. 
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The average everyday work pertjun will never reach those simple 
goals that were possible years ago. 

They may reach some of those goals through housing through 
the Federal Government. The majority if m> employees live in 
apartments. Half of those that Lve in apartments reaUy do not 
have a way back and forth to work. I can guarantee you that on 
every holiday, that I have at least two people that do not show up 
foi work. They do not show up because it is more important to 
them to be out in the world having a good time with their friends 
or with their family than being in the work pbce earning some 
money for their families 

x'he excuses for why they do not come to work is. they got sick, 
but there is no doctors excuse. "I did not have a way to work, or I 
woke up late."" All of these are excuses because they are not moti- 
vated, because they do not believe in the system. They do not be- 
lieve in the way of life in which we are living, The> do not believe 
that they can be competitive and the> are tired of the everyday 
fight, everyday grunt. You get up on Monday, you go to work, you 
are 10 minutes late. You leave for lunch 10 minutes early, you 
come back you are 10 minutes late. You get home from work, you 
chck on the television, you la} do\vn, you eat, your wife wakes you 
up, you go get in the bed, you wake up the next day and you do the 
same thing over and ov^r again. I believe that the American people 
as a whole are tired of this. As for our youth, they do not even be- 
lieve they can get a job. It is easy enough to get z job in Las Vegas, 
working in a hotel, making a decent living, but if something hap- 
pens to our community, if something happens to gaming then are 
the masses of this community going to be qualified to deal in the 
high-tech marketplace? The answer is no. 

The State of Nevada iiab an obligation to its people to bring in 
high-tech to this state, to make available computer systems, to up^ 
grade this university so that it can compete on a le\el with Stan 
ford and UCLA, so that our young people can grow as our city 
grows and not only grow in the gaming industr>. Because the ma- 
jority of people that I train, that work for me long enough as cash- 
iers eventually move out and grow awa> from me and go to the 
hotels because there is more money. 

Me, as a small business owner, I have to provide insurance for 
some of my good employees to keep them. I also have to set up 
bonus programs, where if they meet x amount of moneys per day 
on their shift, then they get a bonus or 10 percent of whatever they 
make. That is the Nvay that I have to compete with these big hotels 

I also feel it is very important to get the parents involved 
through mandatory— that our parents be made and that our em- 
ployers are made to let the parent oft 2 da>s a year, and have that 
parent spend those 2 days a year in hij> son s or daughter's class 
room. It is too easy for us to point the fiiiger at everybody else 

We, as a whole must take the blame, because we are the blame, 
because of my problems attracting employees and consistently get 
employees to stay with iiiy companies for a length of time As of 
today, I have three employees that have been with my b;.iinesses 
for 3 years. I have been in business 3 years and out of 10 some em- 
ployees I only have three that have been there bince the beginning 
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So I have to go other places and tr> to find emplovees. Where do 
you go? I ^vent through Nevada Business Service, who sent me an 
awful lot of employees, but there are few that I v.ant to take the 
liberty to talk about. I do not want to mention an> names. There is 
one young lady that came to work for me on Febiuar> 29, she 
lasted until May 26. She was an older lad>, and that is what I have 
gone to is older emplo>ees, because the >oung people do not want 
to work. 

They tell you the> want to work, and the> do want to work for a 
week or two, but the> are not in the job for the duration. The> are 
in there for the short haul. Another >oung lad> I had came to work 
for me through Nevada Business Service, she worked from Febru- 
ary 1 to April 4 she is a middle aged lad>, really slow on the cash 
register, and that was basically all I had for her. 

One young lady that I really liked, and I had to get rid of her 
because of gaming, worked for me from February 1, 19S*J to Febru- 
ary 28, 1990, and in my latest convenience store that I opened I in 
stalled some slot machines. She had worked m a gaming establish- 
ment and was caught with her hands in the cookie jar and was ba- 
sically banned from working in a hotel because she could not get a 
gaming license. She worked for me for over a vear, and she did a 
great job, but the day I put m> gaming machin in there, was the 
day she had to go and get a gaming card. 

She could not get a gaming card, therefore I had to terminate 
her. I hire a lot of felons, because I believe that in this country 
that if >ou are rich toda> you can be poor tomorrow, or poor toda> 
you can be rich tomorrow, and just because >ou dc something that 
you are not ver> proud of, if you do your time, then >ou should be 
given a chance i:: rcdt*p»m yourself So I probably get two or three 
calls a day fxom the different prisons in the State of Nevada, of 
young men wanting jobs, because the' Know through the grapevine 
that I ?m the guy that will give them an opportunity. 

I also think it is a shame, since we are on that subject, that those 
guys, the majorit> of them, cannot get out of prioon unless they 
have a job. There are not that man> emplo>ers, that I know oi, 
that would be willing to give some gu> the> do not know anything 
about, that calls on the telephone and sa>s he is a ex-convict. "If 
you can give me a chance, I can get out of jail and start m> life 
over." 

Two other employees that I had from Nevada Business Service, 
both left me f^r higher paying jobs. I still have one employee work 
ing for me. But in closing, it is a problem that is going to be with 
us for awhile, but I guess we have to decide what is the best wa> to 
attack it. 

I know when I was in college >ou did >our internship at the end 
of your senior year. It is a shame, so man> people have gone to 
school for 4 or more years and graduated and then found out that 
that is not truly what the> want to do. So it might benefit us if we 
did our internship the first year v*e were there. I guess such is life 
and life is such, but thank you. 

Mr. BiLBRAY. Thank you, Mr. Hawkins. At this point I will start 
the questions with the permission of m> chairman. What I would 
like to ask basically is, all of you basicall> have either had prob- 
lems in keeping employees or finding people qualified, Mr. Kidd 
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and Mr. Zara, particularly, people coming in without the work 
ethic, is what you are telling ma, and not being prepared even to 
interview. 

We recently had a job fair and we found that, one of the areas 
we had at the job fali, we had thousands of people come through 
that job fair, the most successful that was ever handled in this 
county, and one area we had was how to fill out a resume We 
found out the majority c f people coming through did not know how 
to make out a resume. We found the majority did not know how to 
fill out a job application, which I think both of you have stated 

I think Mr. Hawkins said that half of it was not filled out. What 
can we do in the schools, either through vocational education or 
through the regular high school system to provide meaningful help 
to you on a perspective employee^ For instance, if you requested it 
would a school provide you a student, with his permission, a copy 
of his transcripts, a copy of his test scores, what courses he had 
taken that apply to you, or has anything like that ever occurred to 
you as a possibility of finding qualified people? Do the schools coop- 
erate in just even giving references on students, that if you called 
Las Vegas High, Rancho High, or Clark High, would they say, "Joe 
Smith from this school has m^de an application, what kind of ref 
erence does he have, what kind of a student was he*'? Basically, do 
you get help like that. I will thtJW it open to whoever wants to 
answer i lat. 

Mr. Hawkins. I would say that, in regards to the question, that 
from what I have gathered, the counselors call and recommend to 
you. I have not called the school and asked questions about the 
youth and their grades, because I do not think they could give you 
that information. I think they could be general. 

But in regards to other businesses, for example, if a guy has 
worked and I am doing a background check on him, and I call an 
other business and ask questions about him, basically all the other 
business is going to tell me is that he is rehirable or he is not be- 
cau*.3 anything else I think you get into the possibility of having 
some legal action for defamation of character. 

Mr. Zara. I have not had schools call me. I did put a job applica- 
tion and some kids called me directly. I think that in schools you 
find those counselors or teachers that are actually dedicated and 
want to do what kids need, and then you find the ones that are 
more interested in keeping a system going. I will just submit to 
you, perhaps, what is done in several countries in Europe. 

One of the reasons I think we lose a lot of kids to dropping-out is 
because they are not very comfortable with some of the academics 
in school. But they could be much more enthusiastic if they were 
able to accomplish something and see the results right there I 
think that is where vocational teaching comes. In several countries 
in Europe, where I was born and raised in three different countries 
in Europe, kids go to school to age 14 for elementary teaching 

At age 14 if you are going to go to a university or to a profession- 
al degree, doctor, attorney, and so on, you have 3 years of high 
school and one year of preparation to university. You choose, and 
you are pretty much stuck with what you choose as a major from 
then on. 
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On ^he other hand, if you are not going to follow that, then you 
have 5 years of trade bchool. When you come out of 5 years of trade 
school, you come out with a diploma that gets you a jou, t^at says 
master mechanic. See todd> here, the reason wh> perhaps kids do 
not really think much of school, is because a high school diploma 
does not mean anything. It reall> does not tell me anything about 
that kid when it comes to hiring him. 

So they have to look for, '^Either I am going to become an attor- 
ney, or I am going to become an accountant. I am going to have 4 
years of college. Maybe I will get some respect and find a proper 
job.'' We have kids at 13 or 14 years old that are too busy with 
"What can I do today." Now if taught him to be a carpenter, now 
he can start to feel that accomplishment and effort gets rewards. 

I do not think we have that in the schools today. I think that it 
is all academic. I think that it is less than 20 percent that go to 
college. But all the direction is academic. 

Mr. BiLBRAY. Let me ask you Mr. Zara, in son^o of the things 
that I have read about the European system, in mai^^ of the educa- 
tional systems, the student does not even make that choice reall>. 

Mr. Zara. Right. 

Mr. BiLBRAY. The school makes that choice for him at a certain 
age. You are saying at 14. I know that there are a lot of late bloom- 
ers. One of the disagreements in that system has been that some of 
these people, >ou are making two classes of society. You are taking 
a lot of students that virtually are geared right into the trades 
right off the bat at age 14. But >our particular businesses, that if 
you had people coming out with that particular background that fit 
your particular needs— how much time doe© it take >ou to train 
people, basically, if a high school graduate walks into your busi- 
ness? 

Mr. Zara. Probably 5 to 6 months to train him to be able to do a 
full da>'s productive work. I guess we have to educate the kids. We 
do not only have to train him, we have to educate him to under 
stand entrepreneurial needs, tu understand competition with other 
products, to understand the value of, if you do it right I get a 
phone call and I do that. I have m> emplo>ees know when someone 
calls me to tell me >our product, that particular thing, was real 
good, thank you very much. 

I also since 1981 in business, I think I have three out of 24 em- 
ployees, three that were there at the beginning, and two of them 
are Oriental, not born in this count r>. So I find that the younger 
generation of toda>, like Mr. Hawkins said, do not believe what is 
still there. 

Mr. BiLBRAY. Mr. Kidd. 

Mr. Kmc. In regard to talking to a high school as far as refer- 
ence and things, I do not think we have communicated with schools 
as far as background of these students. I do not reall> know if a 
.school could provide what we want to know. 

M> understanding is that school is supposed to provide the read 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, which we do not have a method of 
testing that for people until we just make our observation in an 
interview and we bring them on board and then the> do their in- 
terim period of job training. In our positions, honestl>, we have a 
cuuple different— we have the skilled and unskilled such as pack- 
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ing our product or palletizing. Two da>s if a person does not have a 
grasp of that then they are not really— and it is not because they 
cannot, it is because they do not want to. It is too mundane for 
them or something. 

Mr. BiLBRAY. Have you ever entertained having internships 
within your business with the high schools With people wh: might 
be interested in working for you when they graduate, that could 
maybe earn high school credit or something like that by working 
for brief periods, 6 to 8 week internships? You might even give 
them some kind of stipend. We do that in the Federal Government 
Sometimes you find a particularly good intern. 

Brent was an intern, for instance, that was hired in my office be- 
cause he did such an outstanding job. But do >ou ever consider in 
ternships or have you talked about it? 

Mr. KiDD. I think we have in Indiana. We have been in a work- 
release program, it is called in the schools there. I do not believe 
that we have been approached about it here in Nevada, or that the 
schools have that. Where the> actually get class credits, they are 
allowed to leave school a little bit earlier than other studei;ts. It 
usually happens in your junior or senior year only. 

I think in Indiana it was the senior year only. They actually 
came to work and earned a wage and then we had frequent review's 
with their instructor in regard to that. One of the problems 
though, was with the school, there was a long waiting list of kids 
that wanted to be on it and it was onl> limited that they could do 
it, and it was very short, I think ever> student should have an op- 
portunity to do that. 

Mr. BiLBRAY. So you approve that kind of a program. 

Mr. KiDD. Oh, yes, I would welcome it. We would love to discuss 
that with our company and put them in whatever positions we feel 
can be beneficial to themselves and to us. 

Chairman Sisisky. I thought it very interesting that all three of 
you gentlemen talked iu some way or other about parents and pa 
rental involvement. I thought it interesting, Mr. Kidd, when you 
mentioned reality, responsibilit>, and respect. I thought you would 
expect all three to come from the home. But therein lies the prob 
lem, because we are no longer perfect homes. Someone mentioned 
it, somebody holds down two jobs, the great thing of single parents 
today. It is unbelievable, where there is on]> one parent in a home 
I remember talking to teaviiers, particularl> from disadvantaged 
areas who could not get parents to come to school a single time 
during the year. 

So I would assume you think this is part of the problem. But let 
me get down to the nuts and bolts of what we are doing here. How- 
would you grade— now you are entry level jobs, I assume without a 
lot of technical training or anything. How would you grade the 
school systems, poor, satisfactory, excellent? I am not trying to put 
words in your mouth. 

Mr. Hawkins. I think if you want to grade the school systen*, 
you grade them on what they teach. The question is do they teach 
how to survive out in the real world or do they teach English, Aal- 
gebra, and those types of histor>. As far as we are concerned, I 
guess what we are asking is that what it is going to take to get a 
job and keep a job. 
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If you look at the Asians that are coming to our country, they 
may not be able to speak Englibh, but they can add and subtract 
backward and sideways. They understand the value of a dollar. 
Americans as a whole do not understand and appreciate the value 
of a dollar. We live from paycheck to paycheck and every body lives 
beyond their means. 

So if it is the school system then that is what has been taught 
through history and it is time to change what we have been teach- 
in^ If we are teaching everyday curriculum then that is what they 
are doing, they are not teaching survival skills in the real world. 

Mr. Zara. I agree with that. No need to add anymore or we could 
talk for 2 weeks about that. 

Chairman SiSiSKY. Sometimes it is a little difficult to ask the 
school to teach survival in the real world, because you still need 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. If you cannot read, you aru miss- 
ing something that is really basic. If you cannot read, you cannot 
do anything. You cannot even learn math. 

Mr. KiDD. I think those three items though, if you look at the 
whole picture, we are looking at 12 years of a student's life to just 
learn those three basic skills, and still that is missing out. We ar^-. 
just going by that as if they learned that early in their class. I 
not know where it falls short or anything. 

But as far as grading it, it seems much too intense to try to de- 
scribe it or grade it. I spent several days just trying to put it on 
paper on my input, and what my experience is with it, and where I 
am actually describing the shortcomings that we have together 
being the lack of educated workforce that we are describing here. 

Chairman SisiSKY. Mr. Kidd, you asked what you can do to help 
the system. I have got to tell you as somebody who has come tu 
your State and accepted your hospitality, you ought to be working 
toward. Number one is stop the school drop-out as best you can, 
and I do not care how you do it, use innovative way s. Because all 
you have got to do is look at the prison population. I have not 
looked at the prison population in Nevada, but I can tell you what 
it is in Virginia. About 80 percent are school dropouts. 

Just last week I was in a very poor school division in my area 
that had a school dropout rate of 13 percent, 95 percent of the 
school system were minority students. We got them a grant, to 
spend $50,000 to set up a business, believe it or not making copies 
of things in a strip shopping center. They were able to negotiate a 
lease there. They have six young people and several others from 
the community that are working with them. 

But just think of it, saving six lives, because that is basically 
what thty are doing. I guarantee you three of the six woulc' have 
been in a penitentiary costing us $20,000 a year. So that is some- 
thing you can do, if you cannot educate the children, you can do 
something, and I do not know what it is, if you have to put pres- 
sure on your school administrations, your politicians, or anyone to 
try and stop that school dropout rate. That is the first thing. 

Mr. Kidd. To elaborate on that a little more, I agree. I am a 
pretty g(;od salesman, and I think I could talk some kids into stay 
ing in school and understanding some realities, perhaps. Maybe 1 
in 10, but that is a big advantage, just 1 in 10 even. 
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The students that dropout of school, do they just not show up 
and then they are dropped out? If they are above 16— is that the 
educational age in Nevada? 

Chairman Sisisky. I know we have to go to the next panel, but 
what I tell young people all the time, there used to be a time, not 6 
or 7 years ago, when if you did not want to study hard, you could 
dropout of school, and join the Service, the Army, the Nav:,, the 
Marine Corps, and the Air Force. They will not take you today 
without a high school diploma. You cannot get in without a high 
school diploma. 

Mr. KiDD. No; they will not take you now. 

Mr. BiLBRAY. Plus the fact that they are going to knock off 25 
percent of the size of the military in the next 5 years. 

Mr. Zara. I am involved with dropouts, and with the Latin com- 
munity in Las Vegas, you know that I know about dropouts. We 
have a bigger problem than the average American, ^erhaps, what 
we need to do, the schools need more discipline, and maybe we can 
do like they do in Kentucky. If you are not in school, you do not 
get a driver s license. Let us talk about ^^hat kids are going to do- 
whatever it takes to keep them in school. 

You tell them the> are not going to drive a car, I think they are 
going to go to school everyday and be there on time. We have to 
face reality. The three r*b that we would all very much like to take 
from you and learn about those three. But I think that ic what we 
are domg. I think that the schools need to do their business with 
reality not with a 10-year-old curriculum. 

Mr. BiLBRAY. We appreciate, gentlemen, your testimony. The 
next panel will be people that will try to tell what they would like 
to see changed and what the> plan to do within the community, 
hopefully, taking into consideration >our comments But I would 
like to make one comment, >ou mention getting to the parents. My 
wife works as a volunteer in my daughter s high school in northern 
Virginia, where my youngest goes to school. 

One of the appalling things is that 20 percent of the parents will 
not give the school a phone number where they can be contacted 
Some of those people just do not have phone numbers, but others 
have made the statements, "I do not want to be bothered by the 
school calling me if my kid is in attendance, and I do not want to 
be called by the teacher to come in for conference." But 20 percent 
refused to give the school a phone number. 

So, as the chairman h,is said, that trying to beat some of these 
people over the head to reali^.e that these young people that they 
are raising will not be competitive in the market, and will end up 
one of those statistics, either as a homeless person, as a derelict, or 
in jail, or certainly in a substandard living condition for the rest of 
his life, is all ihey are leading those children to, is very difficult 
Because some of them are really scratching to survive themselves 
and are having a real rough time and are not looking at their chil- 
dren at all. 

Other parents that ccme from ver> meager instances are down 
at the school constantly, volunteering. They are working two jobs 
and volunteenng to coach, teaching the drama club, and are com 
mendable. So it just seems the work ethic has to be pussed on to 
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the children and if they do not pass it on, the children do not get 
it. ^ , . 

But hopefully the next panel will give us some benefits of the r 
wisdom. This is the first hearing of this type in the entire Nation 
and hopefully by the time we go around the country with this and 
in Washington, 1 have talked the chairman into many of these, 
that we will inaybe get some solutions and be able to get back to 
you with the final report on this particular s : ies of hearings that 
Vou may be interested and may have further it. put. 

If you do have other input you would like the committee to have, 
please let it come in writing to my office and we will put it in the 
permanent record. Thank you. 

[Whereupon, a short recess was taken.] 

Mr. BiLBRAY. Thank you, the second panel, which is the finai 
panel, is joining us. It is the education panel. The first witness will 
be Ms. Jan Biggerstaff, who is the vice president of the Clark 
County Board of School Trustees and a local businesswoman, thank 
you Jan, for coming. Also, Mr. Bill Trabert and Mr. Thomas Weir 
Mr. Trabert is the director, occupational and continual education 
Mr. Weir is currently both the chairman. Southern Nevada Private 
Industry Council and Southern Nevada Employers Job Council He 
is a member of the State Job Training Program. All three we hope 
will be able to address the problems they see, and some solutions 
where we on the Small Business Committee can help you in solving 
the problems that you heard, some today, ai.d certainly the large 
volume of letters you have probably received and we have received 
over the last, at least myself, over the last 3 years as a member of 
the Small Business Committee. We will start with Jan, please 

TESTIMONY OF JAN BIGGERSTAFF, V ICE PRESIDENT, BOARD OF 
SCHOOL TRUSTEES, CLARK COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Ms. Biggerstaff. Good morning. Mr. Chairman, Congressman 
Bilbray. As a small business owner and a policy maker in the Na- 
tion's 16th largest school district, I take particular interest in the 
thrust of *'iis committee s work today. In both roles, I am con.mit- 
ted to a uetter-trained entry-level workforce. My business will 
flounder without a well-prepared workforce, and the Clark County 
School District will not enjoy the community support so necessary 
to sustain our dramatic growth without evidence of producing a 
better-prepared student ready for our workforce. ^ 

I am pleased to join my colleagues, Tom Weir, chairman o. the 
Private Industry Council, and Bill Trabert, director of occupational 
education of the Nevada Department of Education, Both indiyid 
uals have played pivotal roles by promoting programs designed to 
create that better-prepared workforce. 

There is much rhetoric in the discussion of work-force prepara 
tion. For the sake of clarity, I want to avoid rhetoric and concen- 
trate on oome new directions necessary to attain the goal 

We know that workforce statistics, a topic I believe Mr. Trabert 
will discuss in detail, clearly point to the need to redesign our cur- 
riculum to include the skills necessary to ensure the work pre- 
paredness of our graduates regardless of the postsecondary educa- 
tion plans. 
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We know that bignificant advances An workforce preparation are 
only possible with the help of bu&lness. Only collaboration will 
bring about meaningful change. Role models, such as Tom Weir, 
have taught us all a valuable lesson in working together to that 
end. 

We know that meaningful improvement requireb benous restruc- 
turing of both business and education. 

It is to this last point that I wish to address the remainder of m> 
comments. . 

Mr. Chairman, we, as polic> makers, have made some significant 
accomplishments in restructuring schools, promoting a new and 
productive relationship with business, and creating new programs 
to provide a better-trained graduate. 

Let me speak to restructuring first. We have made a concerted 
effort to return authorit> fur decision-making to the level closest to 
production, the school. This is a lesson well learned from industry 
In doing this we look to the local schools to take on a new spirit of 
positive competition with each other, openness to self imposed ac 
countability efforts, and creativit> which has long been bottled up 
in our schools. 

We have made bold ad\ances in enriching teacher preparation 
and we must recommit ourselves to more staff training as a 
method of improving our output. This also relates to our recent ef 
forts in increasing parent involvement, input, and authority in our 
schools. We view increasing parent involvement as critical to re 
structuring efforts. 

We have not been deaf to the suggestions of business. Contrary 
to popular thought, we have promoted their input. In particular, 
we are intrigued with the work of the National Alliance of Busi 
ness. An excerpt of their work on restructuring education has been 
attached to my written testimony for >our review. They suggest 
that as education restructures so must business change its role 
from critic to contributor. . ^ 

So you ask, how else are >ou going to restructure education My 
response is that we are going to continue to open our doors to 
public scrutin> and suggestion, this includes an invitation to busi^ 
ness. We, in the Clark Count> School District, have demonstrated 
this with our strategic plan, frequent community input sessions, 
and a superintendent who encourages sound, creative ideas 

The discussion of restructuring is complimented b> a new brand 
of school/ business relations emerging in our district. While we 
open our doors to the outside in our restructuring efforts, we are 
also aggressivelv enlisting business as an active participant in 
bringing about the solutions to their expressed concerns. There will 
be no bystanders, onl> participants. Let me share just three of the 
manv programs demonstrating the brand of participation we seek 

School Communit> Partnership Programs, nearl> 3^*0 active part 
nerships with at least one operational in ever> school in the dis 
trict. Three benefits derived from these partnerships: 

First, children benefit immeasurdbl> from corporate participa 
lion. This is best exemplified b> th. nationally recognized Citicorp- 
financed, Helping You, Helping Me, where more than 300 high 
school tutors are able, with corporate support, to tutor, after school 
hours, more than 2,000 of our elementary school students. 
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Second, business fulfills their comniunit> investment ubligatiuns 
so necessary to build a positive corporate profile. 

Third, corporate staff and leadership are aiVorded an inside view 
of education prev iousl> once the domain of educators. This creates 
fertile ground for productive relations between business and educa- 
tion, a relationship long missing between the two. 

Continuing with more examples of the growth of school, business 
relations, Joint skills committees have been developed to activel> 
include business in curriculum design, particularly in the occupa- 
tional education area. 

We have pressed our board and top management into frequent 
and productive dialogue with the business community. That is, we 
wish to be a contributing influence with the Chambers of Com- 
merce, Nevada Development Authority, and PIC. These influences 
have grown from the similarities between education and business, 
rather than differences between the two. In fact, we are the biggest 
single employer in Nevada. We manage nearly $1^ billion, expend 
most of it in the local economy, and are in the middle of a most 
ambitious building program. 

Yes, we are a major player in the business climate of this com- 
munity and are, not surprisingly, very much interested in obtain- 
ing the best-trained workers for our own workforce. We, as an or- 
ganization, are, in fact, one of the most important customers of our 
own product. Thanks to youi leadership. Congressman Bilbray, we 
have been the recipient of many excellent employees from\\our 
sponsorship of the Job Fair. Thank you for your forward looking 
approach on this matter. 

Finally, I wish to address the new programs designed to better 
prepare our students for workforce entry. 

We are most encouraged by the efforts of Congretb to enact en- 
lightened legislation such as Perkins and JTPA. These programs 
have changed the image of occupational education and job training 
from a skills and materials orientation to a knowledge and process 
orientation. The product of this change has been increased academ- 
ic orientation for vocational education courses. New courses such 
as the junior high offering. Introduction to Technology, and lib 
senior high counterpart. Principles of Technology, are prime exam- 
ples of this trend. 

I must, though, point out that present Federal legislation is very 
restrictive with respect to updating the equipment used by our stu- 
dents. We firmly believe the Federal Government can again pla> a 
valuable role in providing state-ofthe-art equipment for our 
schools. 

Through the mechanisms of the legislation and encouragement 
at the local level, we now have established articulation committees 
designed to coordinate programs between secondary and postsec- 
ondary institutions. Articulation reduces unnecessary and counter- 
productive duplication while promoting a continuum of se *ices. 

The stated examples of our progressive efforts in tLiS regard 
have brought us a long way toward producing a better-prepared 
workforce. Despite press* j social problems, such as drug abuse 
and teen pregnancy, we believe the Clark County School District is 
well positioned to be a leader in workforce preparation. 
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Thank you for allowing m> testimon> toda>. I would be pleased 
to answer any questions. 
[Ms. Biggerstaffs statement ma> be found in the appendix ] 
Mr. BiLBRAV. Thank you very much Ms. Biggerstaff. Mr. Trabert 

TESTIMONY OF BILL TRABERT, STATE DIRECTOR, OCCUPATION- 
AL AND CONTINUING EDUCATION, NEVADA DEPART.MENT OF 
EDUCATION 

Mr. Trabert. Mr. Bilbray and Mr. Chairman, if I may use the 
podium. 
Mr. Bilbray. All right. 

Mr. Trabert. I believe if I use the over-head I could shorten my 
remarks quite considerably. 
Mr. Bilbrav. Your entire remarks have been put in the record, 
Mr. Trabert. Thank you, Chairman Sisisk> and Mr. Bilbray and 
thank >ou for having ub here toda> to discuss the important role of 
education and the education problems In the labor force The State 
Board of Education with the assistance of Carl Perkins funds, did 
establish several cumnuttees representing Just business, industry, 
and labor to advise them on the changes needed In occupational 
education. 

They came out \vith this plan to restructure our whole system of 
occupational trainmg, beginning at grade seven and articulating to 
the postsecondarv and university system. It ib fr^m their clean and 
clear advice that we got dramatically concerned with the role of 
small business in the economy. 

We have learned that the good news, 88 percent of all new jobs 
m America are created by companie^ wit> 20 or fewer employees 
That small business employs almost half T all U.S. workers and 
that small business produces 21^ times as many innovations, prod 
ucts, services, techniques, or processes as do large corporations 
That is where our modern processes are coming from. ^ 

But the very bad news is that three quarters of all small busi 
nesses close within 2 to 5 years. Sixty percent uf small business do- 
sures in the first 3 years are due to a lack of management skills 
and poor worker productivity. 

The message education hears from buslncbs at large is they need 
an '.idependent thinker, a person skilled In the academics, a peTSon 
who exhibits work ethics and cooperative behaviors. We have 
heard these needs repeated this morning. 

One of the major problems is that small business entrepreneurs 
do not have the time, nor the resources to both educate and train 
the products of education, graduates as well as dropouts Education 
IS Simply not meeting the real needs of business for an educated 
and productive worker in today s technological system. 

I think the Wall Street Journal said it very well in February of 
this Year, when they added a ^supplement to their newspaper They 
said "it well when they wrote. Smarter Jobs. Dumber Workers Is 
that America's Future? 

Jobs are becoming more demanding, more complex. But our 
schools do not seem up to the task. They are producing students 
who lack the skills that buslnes.^ so desperately needs to Compete 
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in today's global economy, and in doing so, ihay, are condemning 
students to a life devoid of meaningful employment. 

Better corporate retraining ma> serve as a btopgap, but ultimate- 
ly the burden of change resti, with uur bchoulb. While debate rages 
about how change should come, almost evervbod> agrees that 
something has to be done, and quickly. 

We are hearing the same message this morning. The business 
communit> talked to us about the emerging skills gap that was just 
descrioed by the Wall Street Journal. Of the cohort, ages 20 to 2-1 
ears old, studied in 1987, oG percent did not have skills or verv 
asic minimum skills, and >et b> the >ear 2000, 4 percent of the 
new jobs in America are expected to be at that le\ek requiring 
none or low skills. 

In that same cohort, ages 20 to 24, percent had technical skills 
iind some postsecondarv education training, >et b> the .vear 2000 it 
is projected 84 percent of all jobs will require those technical and 
postsecondarv technical skills. Abimt 11 percent of that age group 
had a baccalaureate or higher degree, and it is projected that 12 
percent of the available jobs will require a baccalaureate degree. I 
have seen other data that suggests that will raise to bout Ki or 18 
percent bv the year 2000. That is the skills gap that we are facing 
here in America. 

Another problem contributing to this is, I think exemplified b> a 
study done in California. The> studied eighth graders to see what 
career plans thev had. 0\er two-thirds planned on a college dc>,iee 
and yet onl> a third of that group actuali> enrolled the next >ear 
into a college preparatory program. 

Chairman Sisisky. Say that again. 

Mr TUAnEHT. The eighth graders that were studied, two- thirds of 
them told the surve> that the> wanted to get a college degree and 
were planning on getting a college degree before entering work. 
Yet the sumMer went b> and onl> a third of those students actual- 
ly enrolled in a college preparatory program. 

Their aspirations and what tliev were taking in school were 
vastly different. Most enrolled in general education. Another studv 
of sophomores in California indicated half of them still had a col 
lege preparatorv degree in mind, but were not enrolled in the col- 
lege preparator.v program. So the job skills gap is alarming espe- 
cially when we look at the expectations of students in relation to 
the course the> are actual Iv taking in school. A lot has been said 
about the dropout rate in the Nation, at 27) to liO percent. 

Nevada is one of few States that is taking a different view in 
how to compute drop^'ut riAes. I expect the Nation to grab onto this 
model because the 27> percent, SO percent that vou hear estinjated 
is an estimate. Nevada has started, in U)M», a head count of drop- 
outs period. We found that Statewide there was a 4.0 percent drop- 
out in the 0th grade, and up to a 13 percent dropout in the 12th 
grade. This represents a total uf 4,780 students .%ho dropped out of 
school in lOSS-iiO. 

What we will do is track tho^c names now through each of the 
succeeding grades. The problem with the es;imates that the Nation 
is doing, is that it does not account for the transient nature of stu- 
dents moving from one school to another. So this will gi\e us a 
handle, but what worries us is if the same rate continues on 0th 
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graders when the> become 10th, 10th when they become 11th, we 
could have over a 30 percent dropout rate. That is frightening- 

We will be able to determine if our dropout prevention programs 
are workmg. Clurk Count> has developed excellent dropout-preven- 
tiun programs, which should impact these rates. But what these 
tables tell us is that mo.i people aim at nothing in life and hit it 
with amazing accuracy. That, I think, is the dilemma of our high- 
schcol graduates. The> are not read> to determine what their goals 
are. 

The good news is that the job market will be wide open to young 
people iR the 1990 s. The jobs are there in the technologies. The 
bad news is that without a high school diploma, without some post- 
secondar> education or training and good employability and work 
maturity skills, the jobs of the 1990 s will be low skilled and low- 
paying or nonexistent for those who do not have a high school di- 
ploma. 

Some comment was made this morning about the new entrance 
to the workforce. Eight> percent of new entrance by^whe year 2000 
will be minorities and women. That is a drop from 47 percent to 15 
percent for white males. Women, white or of any race, and mem- 
bers of minorit> groups are not participating today in science and 
math with a goui deal of success. We must turn that around in our 
schools. 

What business and indu&tr> told us is that all students and work 
ers must possess these skills, problem solving, resource manage- 
ment skills, decision making, knowledge of computers and technol 
og>, understanding the economics of work, applied math and sci 
ei ce to the technologies of work, career and personal planning 
skills, and interpersonal skills. We b3lieve this, and the programs 
that the State Board of Education adopted with the assistance of 
the Carl Perkins Act are designed to address those very same 
skills 

These programs that the business communit> has recommended 
to us are now being put into place around the State, with a lot of 
dedication, cooperation, and perseverance of local school oificlals 

One program allows academic credit to be achieved in occupa^ 
tional education. We have known for a long time, we teach a lot of 
applied math and science, but we have never acknowledged that in 
terms of credit for the student. Putting this into law and allowing 
it IS helping occupational teachers to increase the academic, hands- 
on applied learning so sorely needed by today's workers. 

We also allow m the State, dual credit, where a student can re- 
ceive a Carnegie-unit credit, a high-school credit, and a post-second- 
ary credit, for taking the same course when that course meets the 
standards of both the communit> college, the local school district 
and the State Board of Education. This will provide Nevada with 
an excellent dropout-prevention tool. If a student knew that they 
were taking a high-school .ourse and also succeeding in getting a 
postsecondar> credit, the fear of going to a community college cer- 
tainly will be lessened. We believe that there is a good change in 
education going to come out of this dual-credit program, a lot more 
cooperation between the two sectors, including some breakdown of 
the division between high schoo^ and community college. 
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As was mentioned earlier, the State Board has put into place 
with Carl Perkins funds, model programs including iritroduction to 
technology. These courses wHl be required of all studentb in grades 
seven and/or eight by the >^ar 1992. This program replaces the in- 
dustrial arts program, which reall> served the industrial revolution 
in the industrial age, Intro to Tech is to serve the next centur> and 
the decade we are in. 

Home and career skills, also required of all students by 1992, 
taught in grades seven and eight, will help us to reach those stu- 
dents who are potential dropouts, those students who are having 
difficulty making sound decisions, for their personal lives, their 
home lives, and their career lives. 

We also put in place a requirement for an occupational career 
guidance program, grades 7 through 12. This program is going to 
relieve the guidance counselors who currently serve onl> the at- 
risk students and the college-bound students, leaving a big void for 
most students, a good 80 percent enrolled in our schools. This will 
give all students some sound career and educational guidance con- 
necting them to the world of work. 

Finally, the State Board is working on a tech prep program that 
will link science and engineering students, technologies from the 
community college to the university, from that of the high school. 
Principles of Tech that was mentioned earlier, is one of those pro- 
grams. 

We would not be here without the leadership of both local and 
State boards, I w ould 'Ike to close with just one sjtatement, because 
I think we taliw about the vast institution of education and find it 
difficult from the business comr^t^nity viewpoint to understand 
why change does not occur immediately, or at least by tomorrow. It 
is difficult for education, a public institution, to catch up with the 
rapidly changing technologies in the world of work. I think Mark 
Twain said it well when he said that, more people will resist 
change the longer the transition lasts. I see education today 
rroving very fast to catch up. 

Mark Twain also said, and I think a little humorously, to do good 
is noble, but to advise others to do good is noble and it is easier. We 
must all roll up our sleeves to join in partnership with business 
and industr>, other training programs, the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act, local and State boards and Congress, to effect the changes 
we sorely need to make in America. I thank you very much for this 
opportunity. 

[Mr. Trabert*s statement may be found in the appendix.] 

Mr. BiLBRAY. Thank you, at this time, unless there is an objec- 
tion, all charts and all testimony will be put in the record, and we 
certainly would like to make sure that we get copies of your charts 
that you just gave information on. 

Mr. Trabert. Yes; they are available. 

Mr. BiLBRAY. Mr. Weir. 
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TESTIMONY OF THOMAS WEIR, CHAIRMAN, SOUTHERN NE\ADA 
PRIVATE INDUSTRY COUNCIL, CHAIRMAN, SOUTHERN NEVADA 
EMPLOYERS JOB COUNCIL, MEMBER, STATE JOB TRAINING 
Mr. Weir Mr. Chairman, Congressman Bilbray, my name is 
Thomas N. Weir. I am chairman of the Southern Nevada Private 
Industry Council. I serve on the board of directors of the National 
Association of Private Industry Councils, chairman of the Southern 
Nevada Job Service Employers Council, past president of the North 
Las Ve^^^as Chamber of Commerce, past chairman of the Occupa- 
tional Education Council for the Clark County School District and I 
serve as a member of the State Job Training Council. 

I own my own consulting firm, Thomas N. Weir and Associates, 
here in Las Vegas providing services to Executive Suites of Amer- 
ica, doing business as the Home Office and otiier small businesses 
Thank you for allowing me to testify and come before this commit- 
tee. 

It has been stated many times, 80 percent of the businesses 
employ less than 20 people. Yet, most edacatu nal and training pro- 
grams are d^isigned to train individuals for jobs with large institu- 
tions. Our country has gone through many evolutions such as the 
agricultural age, the industrial age, and now the information age 
Training and technical education have become increasingly neces- 
sary for not only the large businesses, but for the Mom and Pop 
operations. , rr- • i 

The Private Industry Council, together with local elected othcials 
have set forth goals and objectives that have implemented pro- 
grams essential for successful operation in southern Nevada 
Rather than provide participants of the program with training that 
may or may not be valuable to prospective employers, Nevada 
Business Services maintains constant communication with the em- 
ployer community. , . u • 

Nevada Business Services helps local businesses solve their busi 
neso-relatea problems by using four creative processes These are 
personnel services, education and training, financial incentives, 
and providing a wavwd wor :force. 

For new businesses training is almost always necessary, and the 
new employees low productivity for the first several weeks is 
costly, but unavoid ble. Therefore, we offer to business on-the-job 
training. This is a cost-effective way for companies to hire and 
train new employees. . 

In addition to the above, an employer may wish to utilize individ- 
ualized customized training auJ or Quick Start Job Training Pro- 
grams. We also provide testing and assessment for all of our par- 
ticipants, a o5-plus program for older workers who find it necessary 
to relocate or change jobs, work experience programs, summer 
youth programs, and a year-round youth program named NEB- 
CORP, whivh is designed to provide participants with a GED or 
high school diploma while working at a good job earning $150 an 
hour. Each young adult attends 10 hours of schooling each week in 
a classroom environment. 

Nevada Business Services has also teamed up with Nevada Em 
ploymont Security to work with the long-term unemployed, de 
signed to provide new career opportunities to the individual 
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According to recent research information, the State of Nevada 
saves over $800 in unemplo>ment benefits on each person partici- 
pating in this program. We also work with welfare and their JOBS 
Program because of our relationship with business. 

Every small business, that is reall> successful, muiit offer bome 
kind of basic skills training to compete for today's vvorker. 

The Job Training Partnership Act was created to assist in defer- 
ring the cost of training the harder to serve. But yet, due to the 
limited funding, contracts must be shorter, or a compan> is criti- 
cized for taking advantage of the s>stem or the program is accused 
of being a welfare system to business. It is extremely costly to a 
small business just to handle the paperwork for an OJT contract. 

I have told you of our programs, and who we impact. Our total 
budget in 1989 was $o.8 million in 1990 the allocation will be $5.2 
million, an 11 percent reduction. In 1989, we had, in the total serv- 
ice delivery area which includes Lincoln, Nye, Esmeralda, and 
Clark Counties, 7o,0C0 eligible families. We were able to serve 4,2G8 
or 5.7 percent, and our needs continue to grow. 

Although we have a limited budget, we attempt to work with all 
education including the Governors 8 percent educational set aside 
as well as the Carl Perkins Act. 

My understanding is the Carl Perkins Act was passed for the im- 
provement of occupational education. In the act. Congress included 
the requirement for input of the private sector with the creation of 
occupational councils and task committees, however, they left out 
the role of these councils, plus the> gave the councils no authorit>. 
I have and do personall> serve on these councils. I speak from ex- 
perience. Even though we currentl> have over 300 partnerships, ex- 
tensive involvement in the educational process is limited. A lot of 
partnerships with business are commonl> known as fluff. The> are 
really nice to have, but the> do net truly impact the educational 
process. 

When we see statistics such as 4,780 Nevada high school stu- 
dents, 9.5 percent uf the total high school enrollment dropped out 
of school, I want to make it clear that I can show you statistics 
that show us with a 45 percent dropout rate, I can show you statis- 
tics that show us with 9.5. I believe those are trul> the high school 
dropouts. The ones that we are most concerned about. 

We see statistics such as General Motors, believes the> pa> for 
education thret times, first in the form of taxes, second in the fonn 
of lost productivit> and third, they operate the largest privatel> 
owned education s>stem in the countr>. Statistics such as Motorola 
spends $40 million a >ear on education and 60 percent of that $40 
million is spent on remedial education in the field of math and lan- 
guage skills. 

As business people, we question what is happening in our 
schools. Additional statistics state that the lost productivit> costs 
this country in remedial education $25 billion a >ear. Over 700,000 
students will leave before the> receive a high-school diploma. That 
costs us $250 billion in wages and unpaid taxes. Fort> percent of 
our 17 year-olds have inept reading skills, 25 percent of our 17- 
year-olds have the abilit> to write a persuasive letter. Math skills 
have improved a little bit. 
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Fifty-one percent of our 17-year-olds can handle moderately com- 
plex math problems. However, onl> 6 percent can handle a prob- 
lem that requires the use of algebra or a multilevel problem solv- 
ing system. If you really get into geography, one-third of our 17- 
year-olds in the United States cannot locate France on a world 
map. 

Albert Shanker, president of the American Federation of Teach- 
ers, states, a radical restructure in schools, just as we are having in 
business, is the only way that we will be able to survive in the 
world econom>, otherwise, we are simply not going to make it So 
often, administrators and elected officials give the impression that 
business is attempting to usurp their position or power. 

Because of our communication systems, television, radio, and 
computers, our new generations are much more informed and expe- 
rienced than we were. This generation and generations to come 
move at a pace that we must be able to react to or we will lose 
them. We must be able to streamline our s>stem affording us the 
opportunity to change rapidly. ^ 

I am reminded as a member of the National Association of Pri 
vate Industry Councils Board just how small the Job Training Part- 
nership Act really is and how large our responsibilities are We can 
only serve o percent of our eligible population nationally, and if 
the current trend continues, we can simpl> return our money to 
the Government, because all we will be doing is scratching a scab 
on the sore of our Nation. 

With the latest reduction in our own SDA based on outdated sta 
tistics, this is already occurring. Yet, as a small populated State, 
Our dilemma continues. Even though we have unprecedented 
growth, our welfare rolls grow, our street people increase and our 
job training, employment security and educational dollars shrink 
With a national budget for education in excess of $190 billion and 
local budget in excess of $400 million plus the Job Training Part 
nership At^ $4 billion, with -$5.2 million spent locally, and some 
local elected officials such as Jan, administrators like Bill and 
teachers working with the business community, we are still losing 
the war. 

I do not know the political ramifications, I am not a big corpo- 
rate executive or hold an MBA from Harvard, but I do know that if 
people, not programs, or big time corporations, are given a chance 
with training, assistance, and education, they can be successful and 
self sustaining. . 

We must have a new sense of cooperation between business, Oov 
ernment, teachers, and administrators of our schools to save our 
generation or the generations to come. 

Ernest L. Boyer, president of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching states, if a health epidemic were striking 
one-fourth of the children in this country, a national emergency 
would be declared. But when hundreds of thousands of students 
leave school every year shockingly unprepared, the Nation remains 
far too lethargic. I think today is a prime example. We need a 
larger vision, an urgent call to action. Let us commit ourselves to 
rebuild the Nation s schools ju.st as the Marshall Plan helped re- 
build a devastated world. Thank u for allowing me to address 
your committee. 
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[Mr. Weir's statement may be found in the appendix.] 
Mr, BiLBRAY. Thank you, Mr. Weir. 

Mr BiLBRAY. Starting the questions, >ou were ^ere, I think most 
of the panel were, when Mr. Kidd was here, and he brought up the 
fact that in Indiana the> had internship programs at his famil> 
factory in Indiana which the student could enter i*nd earn credits 
while working in the factory, I presume, Mr, Trabert, that similar 
programs exist in the school dist/ict — or would >ou explain huv\ 
your programs parallel to that sort of a program? 

Mr. Trabert. Yes, there are programs in Clark County School 
District and throughout the State of Nevada, although not a lot in 
the rest of the State, that do allow a student to be enrolled in an 
occupational progn n in school and also to work in a related occu 
pation out in the private sector, A coordinator is hired to make 
sure *hat there is feedback from the emplo>er to the instructor and 
that there is a supervised education program going on in that busi 
ness. So that there are some goals and objectives for the students 
to meet. In that kind of program, there is high success rate. 

There is research that shows that there is high success in retain- 
ing dropouts or potential dropouts in the schjol. The student will 
receive bctb the credit for the program in the school as well as a 
credit for the hours worked in the private sector. It is excellent in 
connecting studentis with the real world ^nd to have an opportuni 
ty to learn what it is going to be like in that occupation, 

Mr. BiLBRAY, Have we considered, or are >ou considering, or 
have you worked on programs that much similar to the European 
system where, not going to the extent of the European system 
where >ou actually tell the student, you are not college-bound ma 
terial, you are j;oing to go into a vocational program, I do no^ be- 
lieve in that, because I know that there are late-bloomer/.' Young 
people that at 14 and 13 do not look like the> could e^er produce 
much of an education excellence in their future careers, but that 
bloom when they are 17 or 18 and so forth. 

So I do not believe in tagging a student as >ou are not fit for a 
college education, you nre going to go this wa>. But, knowing we 
are losing somewhere between 13, 20, 23, 30, who knows what per- 
cent, because I understand that if a student leaves school at the 
end of his sophomore >ear and does not reregister the following 
September, he is not reall> in the statistics of a dropout. The drop- 
out is only registered when he is in school from Septeniber to June. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Trabert. Yes; it is. 

Mr. BiLBRAY. So we could lose another 10 percen^ from one year 
to the next, we would not even pick it up? What I would like to 
know, is would we consider a program, that sa> at 13 or IG we 
would say to a >oung person, >ou are thinking of dropping out of 
school? We have programs in industry, like Kidd Marshmallow, or 
other companies that Mr, Weir knows of, >ou can go to that par 
ticular co. ?any and you can go to work startint; next January, if 
there is an opening, whatever, if >ou are interested in a career in 
that area. 

You will be under supervision of bomebod> in that company and 
you will be able to make some sort of minimal salar> while work 
ing there ever> da>. At the end of a 2-, 3-year program or whatever 
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it IS, you have successfully completed that program, we will give 
you some sort of specialized decree, general education degree, or 
whatever it may be. It may be something like we did in the associ- 
ate of arts degree in college where we basically have an AA degree 
that somebody could pick-up that does not want to go on, once they 
are specialized in a particular vocation. Have we thought about 
something like that or are we doing anything like that? 

Mr. Weir. Congressman, I am a product of exactly what you are 
talking about. In 1964 and 1965 I was in a large resort city, at a 
very large resort- I did not need high school. I was a banquet 
waiter at the age of 15. I could care less about school or anything 
else that was going on. . -i. ^. 

I had a teacher identify me and I got involved m distributive 
education or better known as DECA. It was in another State, but 
that program existed where the teacher identified some talents 
that I had and got me involved in that, and later I not only went to 
higli school but then went on to a little bit of college. 

When I first came to Nevada in 1980, I got involved with the 
school, and that is how I ended up getting on all of these councils 
A teacher met me and was a distributive education administrator 
At that time, 1980, 1981, there were onl> six distributive education 
chapters left in the entire State of Nevada, that was both north 
and south. 

They have created a new program called diversified occupations, 
which takes the same type of program, where the student goes for 
3 or 4 hours of school in the morning and then goes to a job and 
works for a company in some kind of job. It is very difficult getting 
those programs into the schools. One of the things that happened, 
and I blame business for this to a degree, 4 years ago, and you have 
served in the State legislatures, >ou have heard business pounding 
on the tables saying we want more reading, writing, and arithme^ 
tic, we want more hours, we want you to teach the students that 
What the legislators heard, what the school boards have heard, was 
that we v/ant them to teach more of it. 

So what they did v ^ they created more credit requirements to 
get out of school. More English, more math. So the school board re- 
acted and said that is what the business community wants us to do 
It has become more difficult. We are actuall> increasing our drop- 
out rate, because now the students will not take those kinds of pro- 
grams you are talking about because they are elective programs 
and they have to meet certain needs. 

So what Clark County has done, and I do commend them for 
that, they, with the State Board of Education, have approved some 
of the courses to be alternatives, such as business communications 
being a credit for English, and that sort of thing. But we have at- 
tempted to do the type of programs that >ou are talking about, and 
ihey do exist throughout the State now and they are growing a 
little bit. Bill, you might be able to respond how much they are 
growing. But it has been an evolution that has occurred. 

Mr. BiLBUAV. You are saying it should be encouraged though and 
should move at a lot faster pace. r» , r 

Mr. Weir. I made a presentation once before the State Board ot 
Education and I had a superintendent of schools get up and say 
that if we instituted that program if would be difficult. I would tell 
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you, Congressman, and I would tell the school board, life io a bitch. 
One of the things that occurs is that it does not move fast enough. 

Computer systems, b> the time a school gets a program into their 
school, it is antiquated. They say we cannot spend the money, trust 
me in business we have to spend the money. We have to be able to 
react to those decisions. I was talking to Jan, I looked at the cur- 
riculum review, if you want to dance to the curriculum review, it 
requires 20 different steps to change an outdated curriculum in the 
Clark Count> school district. Nowhere does it ask for school board 
input nor business input But >et the> are listening to the business 
community. 

Mr. BiLBRAY. Thank you. 

Mr. Trabert. I might respond to that from two avenues. First of 
all, the research I referred to earlier, that the t>pe of program we 
were describing, students in a real work setting and also in school. 
It has positive impact, onl> if the school experience, when the> are 
in the classroom, is related to the occupation that they are em- 
ployed in. 

If you have a program where students are in an occupation but 
there is no basic skills, applied basic skills, related to that occupa- 
tion, the connection is not as successful and the students thai, 
cohort, still continue to dropout or have problems. One thing we 
must remember too, that if >ou have a cooperative education pro- 
gram >ou need to have a coordinator to keep business and teacher 
communicating. 

If that coordinator has over 100 students and 100 businesses to 
visit it cannot be done with an> degree of effectiveness. There has 
to be an adequate teacher-pupil ratio on it. From another angle, we 
must remembe** that a person is going to change occupations five, 
six, seven times during their lifetime. So the high schools and their 
occupational programs must teach broad transferable skills. 

That is what our program should change to, more applied math, 
applied science, related to something motivational, something real 
in the work world but with emphasis on the applied math and sci 
ence. Because when the student gets those skills, the> will be able 
to adapt to new processes and technological changes in the work 
place so that the> can move from one job to another, as will most 
assuredly happen to them. So I would not want to lock students 
into a particular OC-ED training program but to broaden that pro- 
gram with a lot of application in math and science to different 
technologies that are currentl> existing in the world of work. 

Mr. BiLBRAY. You know I can agree with you to a limited extent 
because you have a certain amount of students that would fall into 
thai category. But >ou also have this large group that is not going 
to stay within the program that you are proposing. 

I have been 4 years in Congress, but when I was there we were 
spending what, $2,000 per student is what we were allocating, 
$2,100. 

Mr. Trabert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BiLBRAY. It is what now, probably $2,300. 
Mr. Trabert. It is now $3,100. 

Mr. BiLBRAY. It takes $3,100 per student. If a compan> like Kidd 
Marshmallow says, listen we will take 10 5>tudents ever> >ear that 
we will allow to work here, we will pay them, some program like 
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Mr. Weir has where we are taking them in maybe not at even 
$4.?^. maybe at $3 an hour and they are paid the difference 
through some job training program. The student can work in that 
program, you are now taking 10 btudents out of the classroom, for 
$30,000, IS bixsically what would be paid to the school district for 
teaching uhem. But the> will still be there, you will be getting the 
$30,000. 

If you had 10 at Kidd Marshmallow and 10 over at another com 
pany and 10 at another, you would have $90,000 in State funds ana 
local funds to educate that student, that ycu would not be able to 
hire a suoervisor to watch those 30 students and work with them 
In the first 2 years if they enter a program like that, they would 
have to have some basic courses. They would have to have basic 
English. ^ , , A . 

Maybe, and I am on the Arts Committee and the Arts Caucus 
back in Washington, and I think the arts are important I enjoyed 
back in high school, reading Hamlet and Julius Caesar, and so 
forth, but then a lot of thei,e young people feel it is a waste of time, 
that 'I does not prepare them for what the> are going to do in life 
The fact is that maybe there should be a basic conversational Eng 
lish. Maybe there should be a basic— like when I look chemistry in 
college, I took college for arts and science majors. 

I did not take chemistry 101 and 102 that was geared for a 
person that was going to be in that area. Maybe there should be a 
whole different curriculum within Chaparral High or Valley High 
or so forth that for 1 year or 2 years they get the basic skills they 
need to compete in society. Then they go to Kidd Marshmailow and 
if you went to Mr. Kidd and said, listen, would you take 10 stu* 
dents a year? You put them in a special program, we will have a 
high school supervisor that will ^heck them out and they will learn 
the basic skills. 

We do not want them to be &omebod> that Is just throwing card 
board or something but to be able to prepare them so that even if 
they do not stay with Kidd Marshmailow, 2 >ear5 down the line 
when they get this specialized degree that might be called a voca 
tional, educational degree after 4 years, that the> can go out in the 
workforce and survive and meet that 83 percent requirement that 
you showed us on the chart. 

We are going to lose them. Like Mr. Weir said you have the new 
educational requirements in there and >ou are going to lose more 
and more. We are going to be up to 40, .^O percent dropouts So, do 
you have any ideas, Jan? 

Ms. BiGGERsTAFF. I would like to sa> something. If we haa them 
with a basic program at Chaparral and then put them into Kidd 
Marshmailow— now I am a small business, and I know^ what areas 
of education I would offer a o.udent and it would be very limited, 
because that is where I am at. So if you put a student, say basic for 
2 years and then put them in Kidd Marshmailow or my place for 
the r'^maining 2 years for an education, I would not be educating 
them ior broad work, I would have them working. I could not 
afford to give them a broad education because what I would use 
them for would be a specific purpose. , rr .^ , 

So I think that in conjunction with school and Kidd Marshmal 
low, because they would be learning the work ethic and they would 
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be learning certain skills, but obviousl> not a wide range of educa- 
tion that they would receive from the high school, I think we need 
tc expand those programs in our schools themselves. 

Another thing that I believe that we need to encourage bubinebb- 
es is to request a transcript from students when the> appl> for a 
job. A transcript will enable tliem to check their grades and their 
attendance so they can see what background they have. If a stu- 
dent knows that their transcript is important to get a job they are 
going to be a little more concerned about what is going on in their 
school life for them. 

Mr. BiLBRAY. So, a student has to sign a waiver to get the tran- 
script? 

Ms. BiGGERSTAFF. They bring their transcript with them they 
apply for the job. 

Mr. BiLBRAY. So what you are saving is, I am asking this because 
down the line to small businesses, I would like to communicate 
with them and say, listen, one of the things the school district rec- 
ommends is that you ask for a transcript. 

Ms. BiGGERSTAFF. Right. 

Mr. BiLBRAY. That would show not only their grades, but would 
also show on the transcript their amount of absences that they 
have per year. 

Ms. BiGGERSTAFF. If students know that that is going to be re- 
quired of them, they are going to be a little more attentive of their 
attendance at school. 

Mr. BiLBRAY. That is a good point. Mr. Sisisky. 

Chairman SisiSKY. What makes America great, I never I.\cd 
Hamlet and I do not like broccoli either. 

Ms, BiGGERSTAFF. May I ask one thing? How do we deteimine 
what is a dropout? My concern is I do not think we have a proper 
way of tracking a student across State, across country. I would like 
to see instead of using a student ID number that we use a social 
security number, every child has to have a social security number 
now. 

If we had a social s^ecurity number required when they register, 
we could track whether they are now in California or whether they 
are in Reno, and maybe they are not a dropout. Maybe they have 
gone back to adult education or some other type of education. 

Chairman SisiSKV. As long a^, we do not have a national identifi 
cation card, I get a lot of mail on that. 

Mr. BiLBRAY. I think that is what we have already though. 

Ms. BiGGERSTAFF. We already have it, with social security, it is 
required. 

Chaiiman SiSiSK\. Something maybe that we can do. Mr. Weir 
you talked about the Carl Perkins Act and you are on the council. 
You said that there is something in the law that allows input in 
there, but is it that nobod> pays attention or the mechanism is not 
there. Explain that to me because maybe we can do something 
about that. 

Mr. Weir. When the Carl Perkins Act was created it baid you are 
going to create all of these great inputs. Then there is no progress, 
there is nothing associated that carries it forward. The Clark 
County School District has been very inno\ative. They did this long 
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before there was an> Carl Perkins Act in existence, we had task 
committeco. , 

To give you an example, Congressman, the Occupational Educa 
tion Committee for Occupational Excellence created this little 
thiiiB vaued achievement and they present it to the st :dent that 
completes a certain kind of course, it was developed Ij business 
and industry, Mr. Al Waters Is here, it shows the competencies. So 
the student receives these rated on special competencies, it is certi 
fied and it is given to the student to carr> out to the employer and 
say here, this particular one has to do with computer electronics, 
computer technology. n^ t 

I serve on the office of Business and Education Task Committee 
and I was talking to the Clark Count> school teachers, and they 
never had seen this. It never had been given to the teacher. The 
business communit> has created it, we have given the opinions, the 
State has printed it, but ii does not get anywhere. It stops. I \yas 
tiie charter chairman of th^ Clark Count> Occupational Education 
Council. We made all sorts of recommendatiui».>- We had big meet 
ings. I used to listen to Ward Gubler talk a lot, as I am sure Con 
gressman Bilbray has, for hours. But the> never go anywhere 

So if you want to create something in the Carl Perkins Act, there 
IS two things that happen. The JTPA has the same problem. You 
give business and industr>, yuu ask them the questions and you 
create the boards, but then the> do not have an> authority or you 
do not specify the role of the elected officials. I can take the JTPA 
Act and sho\v you all that the Private Industry Council is supposed 
to do, but then it says that you will work with local elected offi- 
cials. Only if the local elected officials will let \ou, because they 
say they have the fiduciary responsibility. 

Same thing true of Carl Perkins. The school board comes back 
between administration, as Jan and I have talked about, they do 
not get the information. , r- j i * 

Ms. BiGGERSTAFF. We are going to go to lunch and find out what 
we are supposed to be doing. 

Mr. Weir. But all of these things exist. The act created it, but 
they did not give anything, that specified what is to be done with 
it. Does that answer your question? 
Chairman Sisisky. To a degree. . 
Mr. Trabert. If I might also respond to that. The Carl Perkins 
Act did put in place that there would be a State cor.imit^ee for 
business. industr>, and labor without educators on it, who ivould 
declare the duties, tasks, and performance levels for every task or 
duty to be incorporated in each of the occupational programs 
Whether it be refrigeration, clerical, or culinar> arts. In Nevada 
we determined that ought to occur at the local level. That there 
ought not to be a State curriculum. 

So we required an>one who participated in Clark County bchool 
District, in Carl Perkins, to set up such committee for refrigera 
tion, another committee for culinar> arts, as well as all other pro- 
grams, to declare those duties and tasks. When v\e provided this as 
an example from which that group would work. But v^'ith business 
and industr> support this is now put into State law, into regulation 
governing all schools, so that b> 1992 ever> occupational program 
will have such a certificate for e\ery student exiting the program, 
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10 be carried to business and industr> to dumunstrate ^\hat that 
student can do. Visibilit> of the product and accuuntabilit>. Then 
we get feedback from the employer as to what is working and is 
not working in order to upgrade the program. 
Chairman SisiSKY. Why 1992, may I ask? 

Mr. Trabert, That gives districts 2 years to gear up for that. It is 
going to cost mone> foi this to be administered at the local level 
and we are seeking such funds frum the State legislature, but nut a 
good deal of money. 

It takes a great deal of staff time to wurk with those business 
communities to work up one uf these folders to the degree it should 
be worked up and maintained. 

Chairman Sisisky. Mr. Weir, just one more question, and I hate 
to be picking on you. 

Mr. Weir. No; that h Tine, I love it. 

Chairman SiSiSKV. I am picking on you because I reallv want to 
know what you meant here, that if people, not programs or big 
time corporations are gi\en a chance with tiaining and assistance 
the> can be successful and self-sustaining. Now does that mean 
pr^^rams without rules and regulations oi — art v u suggesting 
that you do not have a whole la.ver of bureaucrac> ai Fede ral le\el. 
State level, and local level, what does it come dow'n to? 

Mr. We!r. That is exactly what I am sa>ing, and a prime exam- 
ple I can give you is the local level. 

In the Pri\ate Industr> Council and Job Training Board, who are 
chief elected officials. We are given the responsibilitv of creating a 
plan when we are going to institute a program, with whatever dol- 
lars we have. That program is then submitted to the State Job 
Training Coordinating Council, in the State Job Training Office, 
and the> approve that plan. Then it is sent to the Department of 
Labor and the Department of Labor approves that plan. 

Then 2 years later the Office of Inspector General comes in and 
audits that, and says, "Oh, no, >ou cannot do that, Vou ha\e to pav 
all that monev back." And then >ou say, 'What the hell did we go 
through all the appro\als for? We told vou what we were going tu 
do. Everybod> approved it." But then 'it falls back to the person 
that started the plan. 

So what I am suggesting Is that we quit worr>ing about big cor- 
porations and big time things and get down to the nitt>-gritt>, get 
the mone> on the local le\el and cut our the bureaucracies that are 
in between. You are absolutely correct. 

Chairman Sisisky. I agree with you, I want vou to understand 
that. I just ha\e one final question, which is a summation of what I 
am hearing toda>. To >our personal knowledge and experience, if 
Vuu were to ask 100 businessman, i>mall busiiiess people, people not 
men, I have to be careful. 

Mr. BiGGERSTAFF. Thank you. 

Chairman SisiSKV, What would thev suv is the largest problems 
they have? Number one and number two, is it what we are talking 
about today. People. Is it credit? 

Mr, Trabert. Number one, people. 

Chairman SisiSK\. Government bureaucracy, what would vou — 
Ms. Biggerstaff. You mean as far as education? No. juht problems 
in small business. "Mr. Businessperson, of all the pioblems vou 
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have in running a bmall business, what are vour biggest problems"^ 
Are they credit are the> good people that \ou could hire, are the> 
Government bureaucracy, taxes, what is >our biggest problem*"' 

Ms. BiGGERSTAFF. Mine, I would say, would be, a top one would 
be insurance, taxes, and people. 

Mr. Weiu. I am in the service business and most of m> clients 
are service business, and employees are the biggest problem be 
cause employees are the product. The home ofTice runs with five 
secretaries. We cannot hire people, because it is entr> level, that 
know how to proofread, that know how to type. 

The community college here decided that it was cost prohibitive 
to keep running their typing lab. We sent all of our employees to 
their typing lab. We t'len went out and bought our own computer 
program, so we now put on our own typing lab with our few em 
ployees. We bought the program, put it in, and the> work after 
hours. We pay them to be there to work and gu through the t>ping 
The biggest, the number one problem ui thi- m.. /ice industry is em 
ployees because they are the product. 

Chairman SisiSKV. Thank you. 

Mr. BiLBUAV. Thank you, I appreciate >uu coming here fv r this 
hearing and I think the chairman and myself have gained a lot of 
insights here. As these hearings progress around the country. I 
think we will get more and more insight. Hopefully, we will be able 
to help you down the li.ie with recommendations to Congress on 
how to improve the situation, so we can correct this problem, be 
cause I agree with you, I think that from what the figures I saw 
from Mr. Trabert, that the job demand and what the skilled work 
erb are available is appalling. It is one that is going to put us right 
down the mine shaft when it comes to competing with Europe after 
11H)2, and the Far East. 

I am really concerned that we are losing the battle, but we can 
Win it. We certainly have the abilit> to win it. So again I would 
like to thank you foi all coming and the audience here, and hope 
fully within the next year or two we will get some conclusions and 
hopefully some good ones that we can recommend back to >ou and 
make our reports available to >ou on what we found out. what we 
are recommending to Congress. Thank you. 

(Whereupon at 12.20 p.m., the subcommittee adjuuined subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 
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IT ir. A lUhiXhL TO in la:' VECAi:; today I An W CIATL 
mi SUNL'HINE AND WAWlTH. I AM HERE AT THE REQUEST OF )£OVy 
CoKaREi:^.«A!», JKUl^ bILbftAY, AIJD I AM THAJlKFia FOR HI: 
HoMTTALIT^. 1 AUO APtRECIATE THE ENTHU^.IAi.TIC ;.!fnORT Of [iRfNT 
HtMRLEK, Of CONGPft-r-KAN HILURAi'i. ilTAFF. HE HAf. CIVEN THI 
Ml^CCHMXTTEL INVALUABLE AC J STANCE IN K'TTIHG THKl HEAMNu 
1^5ETHER. 

I HAVE I HE HONOR OF ^U^VING IN CONCREi^i. WITH MR. blLllNAt 
f OTH CN THF, CHALL &VS2NESS COKMITTEE AND ON THE AWIED T.if'VICl:: 
cr^'JMimL. WE WORK CL05FL^ TO^aH^R ON THECE COMMITTi U', A!1D 1 
CAN TELL YOU THAT VOU ARE fORTlNATE TO HAVE : I'CH All EfftCTIVl, 
liAtD WORKlsa RErRU INTAllVf IN CONGRE;.£:. 

WK ARE HERE TODAY TO lAU AK>t;T THE EDVCATION Of AMIRICA"' 
i,-l-ffcRCf. AN fDVCATFD WOFKfOKCE IS F^.:;UiTIAL If WE AJ-E 1 
C-rJXINUE fcVILDING fCCNOMK tFO:'- FERITY IN THIiJ COl'NTRt. 

Hi COOD FRIEND JXM BILfaRAY Al^KED FOR THI^ HEARING I<fCAf:lt 
UlE hUr'IHE:^^^;^' IN IA:3 VlcaC ARE BRANCHING CUT INT, WW A?iD 
INSOVATIVC -^CCHNOLOGIEf LIKE THO?E IN KAIJY CITIt.'» AC^-- 

AMERICA. TO KEEF THE HIoH-TECH l*OOM ALXVL, CCMF^NH:. rfM 

^iC-yiRE WiLl EDVCAtLD AND FRk- FARED WOHKEF-. IF THLi AJ^t 10 
ii 0 'ILR. 
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- PAGE 2 - 

JIM COMVIMCED ME THAT THE ISSUES WE WILL DISCUSS THIS KORNI»fG 
ARE MOT MERELY EDUCATIONAL ISSUES, THEY XRE BUSINESS ISSUES. 
MORE IMPORTANTLY, THEY ARE SMALL BUSINESS ISSUES, BECAUSE SMALL 
BUSINESSES FACE INCREASINGLY STIFF COMPETITION FOR THE FEU 
QUALIFIED V0RKER5 AVAILABLE. WE, AS MEMBERS OF THE SMJVLL 

BUSINESS COMMITTEE, MUST LOOK TO WAYS TO IMPROVE THE POOL OF 
EDUCATED AMD QUALIFIED EMPLOYEES. 

AMERICAH SMALL BUSINESS IS FACING A POTENTIAL CRISIS AS 
Sr'ERE AS ANY IN OUR NATION'S HISTORY. WITHOUT WORKERS CAPABLE 
OF* MEETING THE TECHNOLOGICAL DEMANDS OF THE MODERIJ WORK PLACE, 
AMERICAN BUSINESS WILL BE UNABLE TO FULLY COMPETE IN THE GLOBAL 
MARKET. 

THE A-MERICAN EDUCATION SYSTEM IS FAILING TO FIJLLY PREPARE 
CUR YOUNG PEOPLE TO TAKE THEIR PLACE IN THE JOB ^^ORCE. THIS 
.^Aia-PE IS CRIPPLING OUR NATION'S ECONOMIC POTENTIAL, UHDERMIHIJ.G 
BOTH COMMUNITY AND FAMILY LIFE MtO PUTTING U.S. BUSINESSES AT \ 
DISTINCT DISADVANTAGE, 

THE PROBLEM OF COMPETITION CONFRONTING AMERICAN EDUCATION 
PAPALLELS THAT CONFRONTING AMERICAli BUSINESS. BOTH MUST QUICKLY 
ADAPT TO THE CHANGING DEMANDS OF THE MARKETPLACE. BOTH MUST 
CHAJiGE AS THE DEMAND CHANGES. 

OUR EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, LIKE OUR NATION'S BUSINESSES, 
y.CSl EMPHASIZE TRAINING, VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION, AS 
WELL AS THE DEVELOPMENT OF OUR HUMAN RESOURCES. UNLESS DRAMATIC 
CHA!JGES WITHIN THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OCCUR QUICKLY, TOMORROW'S 
GRADUATES WILL NOT BE PREPARED TO MEET THEIR EMPLOYERS' NEEDS. 

ACCORDING TO THE U.S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, AMERICAH 
BUSINESSES, PARTICULARLY SHALl BUSINESS, ARE INCREASINGLY 
CONCERNED THAT PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES IS TUWilNG 
OtTT UNQUALIFIED — AND IN MANY CASES, UN-TRAINABLE ~ STUDENTS. 
StODENTS WHO CANNOT READ OR UNDERSTAND SIMPLE INSTRUCTIONS. 
SitJOENTS WHO CAII'T ADD OR SUBTRACT, STUDENTS WHO ARE NOT 
PPLPARED FOR THE SIMPLEST EMPLOYMENT. 

IN MANY INSTANCES, THE MATH SKILLS OF OUR HIGH SCHOOL 
f^PACUATES ARE AT SIXTH GRADE LEVELS. A NATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS FOUND THAT NEARLY SOX OF TODAY'S 17 YEAR 
OLDS LACK THE BASIC READING SKILLS NECESSARY TO COMPREHEND THE 
WRITTEN MATERIALS USED IN BUSINESS AND HIGHER EDUCATION. THAT 
FIGURE IS VIkTVALLV UNCHANGED SINCE 1984. 

THE IMMEDIATE EFFECTS OF THIS CRISIS IN EDUCATION IS THAT 
THtl^F ARE CROWING NUMBERS OF UNEMPLOYABLE WORKERS WHILE AT THE 
lAME TIME ^*HtRE IS A SHORTAGE OF QUALIFIED APPLICANTS FOR 

iLCHracAL johs. 
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- PAGE 3 - 



TEST SCORES AKD EMPLOYEE PSRFORKAMCE TELL US THAT THE 
EDUCATIONAL REFOSViS OF THE 1980 'S HAVE DONE LITTLE TO IMPROVE THE 
READIKG, WRITIKG AKD MATHEMATICS SKILLS OF AMERICAN SCHOOL 
CHILOREK. 

WHILE PER-PIjPIL SPENDIKG ROSE FROM $3,500 IN 1980 TO $4,200 
IN 1987, — STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT STAGNATED, 

MY CONCERN, AS CHAIRMAN OF THIS EXPORT SUBCOMMITTEE, AKD OUR 
REASON FOR BEING HERE IN IAS VEGAS TODAY, IS THAT STATISTICS SHOW 
AMERICA LAGGING BEHIND OTHER FOREIGN INDUSTRIALIZED NATIONS IN 
EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT. 

FOR EXAMPLE: 

— THE TOP 5% OF AMERICA'S STUDE.NTS SCORE AT THE LEVEL OF 
THE AVERAGE JAPANESE STUDENT; 

— ONLY 5% OF 17 YEAR OLDS CAN WRITE A GOOD LETTER; 

— ONLY 5% CAN SUCCESSFULLY INTERPRET A BUS OR AIRLINE 
SCHEDULE. 

THE IMPLICATION OF STATISTICS SUCH AS ThESE IS STAGGERING. 

TODAY ~ NOT AT SOME TIME IN THE FUTURE — OUR NATION MUST 
EDUCATE hJdi OF ITS CHILDREN TO BE CRITICAL THINKERS. THIS NATION 
CAN NO LONGER AFFORD TO "THROW AWAY" THE 25% OF OUR CHILDREN WHO 
DROP OUT OF SCHOOL EACH YEAR. NOR CAN WE WRITE-OFF AN ADDITIONAL 
50% WHO ARE UNABLE TO FJNCTION FULLY AS CITIZENS OR WORKERS MUCH 
LESS COMPETE WITH STUDEI^ FROM OTHER COUlfTRIES. 

THE FACT IS THAT EVEN OUR TOP 25% - THOSE STUDENTS WE CITE 
WITH PRIDE - ARE NOT AS WELL EDUCATED AS THE WORKERS THEY MUST 
COMPETE WITH IN THE WORLD MARKET. 
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NOfMAN %tStS<r. VmiMA 

lojst Ccngrus 
Stotn tisuc cf Rtprtsnttatis« 




June 8, 1990 

Congressnan Norsan Sisisky, 
Congresssan Jaaes Bilbray 



^WTRODOCTIQM 

Aserican business is £acina a jx^tential crisis as severe as 
any in our nation's history, without workers capable of seating 
the technological denands of the aodem work place, American 
business will be unable to coapete in the global narkct. 

According to the U.S. Cha=ber of Ccaaercc, scall businesses 
are increasingly concerned that public education is turning cut 
unqualified students. They cannot read or understand sisple 
instructions, nor can they add or subtract. Often they cannot 
function in the sost basic jobs. 

In t4ny instances, a high school graduate's cath skills are 
at a sixth grade level. A national assessaent of educational 
progress docusents that nearly 60» of the 17 year old students 
lack basic reading and writing skills. Unfortunately, there is a 
growing nusber of uneaplrvable workers while there is a shortage 
of applicants for increasingly technical jobs. 

Test scores and graduate perforsance tests tell us the 
educational reforas of the 1980 's have done little to iaprove the 
reading, writing and coaputational skills of U.S. schoolchildren. 
While per-pupil spending rose froa $3,500 in 1980 to $4,200 in 
1987 (adjusted to 1C87 dollars) , student achieveaent reaained the 
sase. 

International aeasureaents show that the top 5\ of U.S. 
students score at the saae level as an average Japanese student. 
Only 5% of the U.S. students can write a good letter or 
successfully interpret a bus or airline schedule. 
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Htgtorlcally 

Since the 1960 's three broad policy goals of the Federal 
Govemsent have eaerged in education: 

1, to ensure students have access to an appropriate public 
education despite any social or econoaic disadvantages or 
physical or aental handicaps; 

2, to Advance knowledge through support for research, 
developnent, and technical assistance; 

3, to help build the instructional and fiscal capacities of 
educational facilities. 

Recently, these goals have been threatened by high rates 
of educational failure, declining ninority enrolment in higher 
education, high uneaployaent and undereaployaent of high school 
graduates, declining investaent in research, and the relatively 
poor standing of Aserican students aaong their international 
counterparts. 



, A NATION AT risk: THE IHPERATTVK FOR EmcATTn N AL reform and 
slnllar reports sets an agenda of education refora for the United 
States. Additionally, on April 5. 1990 . Elizabeth Dole announced 
that Bill Brock ia chainaan of a nev coaaission <;harqed vith 
defining the baste ^ktl^? yh^ h Agertcan workers will need to 
close the gap between educational achieveaent and work place 
requireaenta. 

Local school districts have responded to the problea in 
various ways, but new issues concerning overall educational 
quality, teacher certification, salaries, and school choice have 
renewed the debate over the Federal role in education refora and 
the need for other national responses. 



In October of 1989, President Bush and the nation's 
governors walked away froa an educational suaait with an 
unprecedented agreeaent to establish national perforaance goals 
and to engineer a radical restructuring of Aaerica's education 
systea. 
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The joint atateaent released at the close of the sumait 
stated thftt the focus of the goals is on ensuring that all young 
children are ready to start school; inproving Anerican students' 
performance in international asitesssents; roducing dropout rates; 
increasing adult literacy; ensuring a supply of qualified 
teachers by improving training and thoir working enviroraaent; 
ensuring that workers are trained for today's high-tech jobs and 
establishing safe, drug-free schools. 

In addition to beginning a goal-sotting process, the 
conferences also agreed to launch several specific initiatives. 

These initiatives included: 

1 Changing federal laws and regulations to give state 
agencies and school districts greater latitude in their use of 
federal education funds in exchange for commitnents to meet 
performance standards ( h sinilar effort will occur at the state 
level) ; 

2 Pursuing higher funding for federal programs, such as 
Head Start, that support early-childhood education and the health 
of disadvantaged children; 

3 Working toward "restructuring" schools by moving more 
authority to the local school level, toughening curriculum 
rccjuirements, promoting parental and community involvement, and 
giving teachers responsibility and flexibility in exchange for 
accountability for results; 

4. Establishing "clear measures of performance" and issue 
annual report cards measuring performance by students, schools, 
the states and federal government. 



Some of the initiatives in the joint plan are 
controversial - Efforts to relax federal regulations, for 
exaaple, may not be embraced by the Congress that drafted them, 
congressional leaders are in favor of better education but 
efforts by Congressman Peter Smith (R-VT) to push legislation in 
the education reform area has been received cautiously by the 
Liucation and Labor Committee. 

Educators fear "deregulation" that could allow school 
districts to ignore the special populations for whom federal 
funding was inten-^ed. Many legislators and regulators seek to 
retain substantial powers. 
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A iBOve to croato aethods for spacific coaparisons btttvo«n 
schools or states is almost certain to be controversial; as such 
proposals have been historically. Extended negotiations wore 
necessary to Include a trial state-by state survey In the 
Hatlonal Assessment of Educational Progress In last years omnibus 
education law — the law specifically prohibits di«itrict-lovel 
comparisons. 

These initiatives may also find resistance at the local 
level where educators are being held to new standards. Decisions 
on issues such as school structure are made locally, and for the 
agreement between governors and federal officials to be 
effective, they must persuade or force local cooperation. 



rgPBRAL LKQISLAVIVH TflSOTS 

1. The Carl Perkins Act provides federal funds to state and 
local governments for ths purpose of expanding currently existing 
vocational education proaraas and to increase access to 
vocational ed nation; primarily for socially disadvantaged 
groups. 

2. The Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) was designed to 
provide training for economically disadvantaged adults and 
youths. 



rOKPTHq CO WBIPgRATIOMB 

AdBlnistration officials have said that they have no plans 
to dramatically Increase federal education spending. 
Redistribution of existing funds appears to be the order of the 
day. 

The state governors have persuaded Mr. Bush to make Qt least 
an Indlrsct promise to Increase funding for pre-school education 
and chlld-nutrltlon programs. However, CRS toll us that the 
Administration has asked for cuts in ths school lunch program. 
Congressional Democrats are not likely to let the President 
forget his promise to the governors. 
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Mr. Chairman, Mr. Bilbray and distinguished guests and 
citizens of Las Vegas, I deeply regret being unable to be here 
with you today. However, I think this issue is important enough 
to xae and the Subconaittee on Environment and Labor that I wanted 
to iJhare with you ny thoughts on this natter, so that we can 
continue to work together on finding solutions to educating 
tomorrow's workforce. 

America is facing a tremendous dilemma, how can we remain 
competitive in a global economy if we can't teach Johnny to read, 
write, and compute. I concur with ny colleagues, that education 
is the key to being competitive in the world market place. 

Today our workforce is changing drastically. It is 
beconing ethnically diverse, and more women are entering the 
workforce. We must insure that all of our citizens are afforded 
the opportunity to have equal access to institutions of higher 
learning that will enable us, as a country, to compete together 
and effectively in the global economy. 

In conclusion, institutions of higher learning such as the 
University of Las Vegas, Mevada offer small business a unique 
environment to create, develop, and market new products. 
Therefore I hope the witnesses today will offer insights on how 
small businesses and institutions of higher learning can work 
together in developing a workforce that can compete in a global 
econoay , 
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OPENING STATEMENT 
OF THE HONORABLE JAMES H. BILBRAY 
BEFORE THE SMALL BUSINESS SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON EXPORTS, TAX POLICY, AND SPECIAL PROBLEMS 
June 8, 1990 
Las Vegas, Nevada 

I would first like to welcome all of you here 
today. I would also like to welcome my good friend 
and colleague Congressman Norm Sisisky, Chairman 
of the House Subcommittee on Exports, Tax Policy, 
and Special Problems. I have had the pleasure of 
serving with Congressman Sisisky on the Small 
Business Committee for the past three years as well 
as on the Armed Services Committee this past year. 
I would like to thank him personally for coming out 
to Las Vegas to hear from some of our local 
business and education experts. I would also like to 
thank Diane Worthington, the Subcommittee's Staff 
Director, for her expertise and involvement in 
setting up this hearing. 

I requested today's hearing because of the 
growing concerns I have heard both on the local and 
national level regarding the future of our nation's 
workforce. It is becoming increasingly apparent 
that as work becomes more knowledge-intensive. 
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employers are fishing In a shrinking labor pool. The 
disturbing question that confronts us today, then, Is 
who will do America's work as the demand for 
skilled labor outstrips a dwindling supply? 

It Is no cliche to say an educated workforce Is 
the foundation of the future economy. 
Unfortunately, the future Is here, and we are not 
ready. Businesses are experiencing a mismatch 
between jobs available and people available to fl!! 
them. By comparison with our competitor nations, 
the American workforce now coming on line Is 
seriously underprepared to be the foundation of a 
prosperous future. 

The Impacts of educational failure In Las Vegas 
are essentially no different than those In other 
communities across the nation. In order for our 
community to diversify Its economic base, local 
businesses and Industry must have adaptive and 
technically proficient workers who know how to 
learn on the job. The success and expansion of 
business and Industry In the Las Vegas Valley v/lll 
depend greatly on the educatlona* foundations v.^hich 
students In our schools receive. 
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i remember reading an article recently In one 
of our local newspapers which stated that nearly 
257o of Nevada's youth will drop out of school before 
they finish high school. That figure Is appalling to 
me, and It suggests that our educational system, 
while not shouldering all of the blame, must accept 
some of the responsibility for this failure, Ciearly, 
there are other factors contributing to educational 
failure. The February, 1988, edition of Time 
Magazine compared the top seven disciplinary 
problems of schools today with the rankings of 
problems Identified 40 years ago: 



1940 

* Talking 

* Chewing gum 

* Making noise 

* Running In the 
hallways 

* Getting out of place 
In line 

* Wearing improper 
clothing 

* Not putting paper in 

v/astebaskets 



1980 

* Drug abuse 

* Alcohol abuse 

* Pregnancy 

* Suicide 

* Rape 

* Robbery 

* Assault 



Educational reform Is certainly necessary If our 
educational system is going to turn out quellried, 
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trainable workers. Nationally, one million young 
people drop out of fiigfi sctiool every year. Rates 
approach 50% in some innar cities. Of tlie 2.4 
million wlio graduate, as many as 25% cannot read or 
write at tlie eiglitli-grade, or "functionally literate," 
level. Most 17-year-olds in school cannot 
summarize a nev;spaper article, write a good letter 
requesting a job, solve real-life math problems, or 
follow a bus schedule. 

In addition, there are tremendous demographic 
changes talcing place in the workforce. For example, 
white males now make up 47% of the v/orkforce, but 
in 10 years they will be only 15% of the net new 
workers. 17% of the labor force is now made up of 
minorities and immigrants; in 10 years those groups 
will comprise 42% of net new workers entering the 
labor force. Our schools have performed poorly for 
minorities and immigrants - the very groups on 
whom we must depend for a productive v/orkforce. 

Today's hearing will look at how both the 
business and education communities are working to 
deal v/!th the problems of an uneducated workforce. 
Business-Education partnership programs will be 
discussed, as v/ell as federal legislative efforts to 
address the education and job irainin9 p'-oblems 
facing our country. 1 look forward to hearing from 
our distinguished witnesses today in the hopes that 
we can learn from them how the federal government 
can better develop our nation's human capital. 
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June S, 1990 



Mar I no 2Bra 

Co-owner, Paca Knitwear 

(Hl-fashlon ladles apparel) 
Cba I rnan, Governors Smal 1 Bus I ness CouncI 1 
Member of the State Council on Occupational Education 



Small business needs arc very basic. We need workers who 
understand the value of time; who feel pride In quality 
workmanship and workers who understand work ethics. He need our 
ecployces to understand how tine management can seriously affect 
a business. They find It difficult to put a dollar value on 
every minute spent going for coffee, chatting with other 
employeesi personal phone calls etc., and yet at the end of the 
day rre have not gotten eight hours of work. 

Major corporations can utilize the "practical standard;** 
which allows for down time, errors and medlocrlcy In the work 
force. Vfhereas, a small business does not have that option. 
Small businesses must work much closer to the *'ldeal standard." 
100% <«ffort, accuracy, efficiency and a desire for quality. 

I, as a small businessman loose money any time a package Is 
returned. And tbey are returned for any number of reasons; an 
error In addressing, a garment mu&t be redone because of sloppy 
work, Inadequate packaging or a ml scommun Icat Ion witb tbe 
custoBcr in regards to syles, colors or sizes. A simple error in 
a purchase order number can stop the flow of operations. 

Granted, these are not large amounts we are talking about, 
S5.00 here, SlO.OO there S3. 00 here. However, you add these up 
at the end of the month and It Is painful to see what It does to 
your net profit. You have to start all over again every month to 
catch up. 

You know bow difficult It Is to make a sale, bow difficult 
It Is to compete with Imports, and yet, any one person In the 
company lacking tbe necessary skills or producing poor 
workmanship can waste all of your efforts. 1 cannot afford to 
educate my employees to the basic ruli*s <*« work ethics. I am 
happy and willing to train, but I need people who know how to 
learn, who know how to add, who know how to spell, who know how 
to read, who know how to communicate and who understand tbe 
American entrepreneurial system. 

My conpany does some exporting and wo realize the potential 
In the world market. They were great timis when America exported 
large amounts of merchandise MADE IN THE USA. You could walk 
down the main street of any city In the world and see billboards 
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l&rce aoounts of nerchandlsc MADE IN THE USA. You could walk 
d'^Hn the main i,treet of any city In the world and see billboards 
of many US made products, and many countries still preft^ to buy 
MADE IN THE USA soods, we still have a chance to continue tc be a 
part of tbe world market, but without the basic education of our 
workforce and a commitment to quality we will see an end to our 
export buslneas. 

I believe that the basic beginnings of work ethics starts at 
hone. There Is vhere children learn their values. The first 
beginning of respect for someone older, someone wiser. Tboy 
learn how to be thrifty, how to be neat, how to be clean, how to 
be patient and tbey learn about discipline. These values should 
begin at hone and continue through school. 

Schools compete witb tbc very sophisticated marketing world 
of television. Our kids learn slogans and theme ^ongs from 
hundreds of TV commercials so easily, but seem to have such a 
difficult time with schoolwork. 

My personal observations are; why do thoy neet '^ree Bontbs 
of summer vacation, why less than six hours a day In school, why 
Is there such a poor discipline attltudo In the schools? These 
are tbe students that become our wi^rkforvc. Lct*s i;et Involved 
In choosing their curriculum. Mhy do wc not teach them what tbey 
need? How to write a resume, how to apply for a Job, how to open 
a bank account, bow to apply for a loan, IIOK TO VOTE! LET'S 
TEACH THEM TO WORK* 

He cannot wait for changes, we have to start now. In 
addition to our own problems. Southern Nevada receives an average 
of four thousand new residents every month. He are dealing with 
a lack In preparation tn the Incoming work force as well aa our 
own . 

On behalf of tbe GOVERNORS SMALL OUSI^ESS COUNCIL we support 
tbe Nevada Business Plan for Education af* submit thti folllowing 
recommendations of our own Education Commlttoo: 

!. Recoqimend that basic math jnd reading skills be reviewed 
every year. Unplug t bu computers and calculators. 

2. Develop a work ethics program with school districts and 
unl vers 1 1 les . 

3. Bring Instructors of occupational education programs 
Into the workplace during the summ<^r hiatus or for brief 
periods during tbe year. 

i. Consider entrepreneurial education classes at an early 
age . 

I respectfully request your effort:* In making tbe necessary 
changes now. 
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CONCER^ilNG 
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PRESENTED BY 
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Hr. Chairman, Congressaan Bilbray, .Meobers of the Conaittee, for the record, 
I an Mrs. Jan Biggersta.r, Vice-President of the Board of School Trustees of 
the Clark County School District and owner of Graphics 2000, a small printing 
business operating here in Cl*»-k County. 

Hr. Chairman, as a small business owner and a policy aaker in the nation's 
16th largest school district, I take particular interest in the thrust of 
this cocsnittee's work today. In both roles, I an cormitted to a 
better- trained entry -level workforce. Hy business will flounder without a 
wel 1 -prepared workforce, and the Clark County School District will not enjoy 
the coccunity support so necessary to sustain our drasnatic growth without 
evidence of producing a better prepared student ready for our workforce. 

I an pleased to join ny colleagues, Toa Weir, Chairman of the Private 
Industry Council, and Bill Traebert, Director of Occupational Education of 
the Nevada Departtnent of Education. Both individuals have played pivotal 
roles by pro;r.oting programs designed to create that better-prepared 
workforce . 

There is nuch rhetoric in the discussion of workforce preparation. For the 
sake of clarity, I want to avoid rhetoric and concentrate on some new 
directions necessary to attain this goal. 



We know that workforce statistics, a topic I believe Hr. Traebert 
will discuss In detail, clearly point to the need to redesign our 
curriculum to include the skills necessary to ensure the work 
preparedness of our graduates regardless of their postsecondary 
education plans. 
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Ve know that significant advances In workforce preparation are 
only possible with the help of business. Only collaboration will 
bring about meaningful change. Role models, such as Tosi Veir, 
have taught us all a valuable lesson in working together to that 
end. 

Ve know that meaningful Improvement requires serious 
restructuring of both education and business. 



It is to this last po^nt that I wish to address the remainder of my comrnts. 

Kr. Chairman, we, as policy makers, have made some significant 
accoirplishments in restructuring schools, promoting a new and productive 
relationship with business, and creating new prugrams to provide a 
better-trained graduate. 

Let ce speak to restructuring first: 



Ve have made a concerted effort to return authority for 
decision-making to the level closest to production~~the school. 
This is a lesson well -learned from industry. In doing this, we 
look to the local schools to take on a new spirit of positive 
con'petltion with each other, openness to self-imposed 
accountability efforts, and creativity which has long been 
bottled-up in our schools. 

Ve must have made bold advances In enriching teacher preparation 
and we must recommit ourselves to more staff training as a method 
of improving our output. This also relates to our recent efforts 
in Increasing parent involvement. Input, and authority In 
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schools. We view increasing parent invol. -^nt as critical to 
restructuring efforts. 

We have not been deaf to the suggestions of business. Contrary 
to popular thought, we have prowoted uitir input. In particular, 
we are intrigued with the work of the National Alliance of 
Business. An excerpt of their work on restructuring education 
has been attached to my written testimony for yojr review. They 
suggest that as education restructures so must business change 
its role from critic to contributor. So you ask, "How else are 
you going to restructure education?" My response is that we are 
going to continue to open our doors to public scrutiny and 
suggestion--this includes an invitation to business. We, in the 
Clark County School District, have demonstrated this with our 
strategic plan, frequent coKsnunity input sessions, and a 
superintendent who encourages sound, creative ideas. 

The discussion of restructuring is costplimented by a new br;»nd of 
school/business relations emerging in our district. 

While we open our doors to the outside in our restructuring 
efforts, we are also aggressively enlisting business as an active 
participant in bringing about the solutions to their expressed 
concerns. There will be no bystanders, only participants. Let 
me share just three of the many programs demonstrating the brand 
of participation we seek; 

School Community Partnerships Program - nearly 300 
active partnerships with at least one operational in 
every school in the district. 
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Three benefits derived from these partnerships: 

First, children benefit immeasurably from 
corporate participation. This is best 
exemplified by the nationally recognized 
Citicorp-financed - Helping You, Helping Me - 
where more than 300 high school tutors are able, 
with corporate support, to tutor, after school 
hours, more than 2,000 of our elementary 
students. 

Second, business fulfills their community 
investment obligations so necessary to build a 
positive corporate profile. 

Third, corporate staff and leadership are 
afforded an inside view of education previously 
the domain of educators. This creates fertile 
ground for productive relations between business 
and education—a relationship long missing 
between the two. 



Continuing with more examples of the growth of school/bjsiness relations: 

Joint skills conanittees have been developed to actively include 
business in curriculum design-particularly in the occupational 
education area. 
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We have pressed our board and top management into frequent and 
productive dialogue with the business community. That is, we 
wish to be a contributing influence with the Chambers, Nevada 
Development Authority, and PIC. These influences have grown froRi 
the similarities between education and business, rather than 
differences between the two. In fact, we are the biggest single 
employer in Nevada. We manage nearly 1/2 billion dollars, expend 
most of it in the local economy, and are in the middle of a most 
ambitious building program. Yes, we are a major player in the 
business climate of this community and are, not surprisingly, 
very much interested in obtaining the best trained workers for 
our own workforce. We, as an organization, are, in fact, one of 
the most important customers of our own product. Thanks to your 
leadership. Congressman Bilbray, we have been the recipient of 
many excellent employees from your sponsorship of the Job Fair. 
Thank you for your forward looking approach on ihis matter. 

Finally, I wish to address the new programs designed to better prepare our 

students for workforce entry. 

We are most encouraged by the efforts of Congress to enact 
enlightened legislation such as Perkins and JTPA. These programs 
have changed the image of occupational education and job training 
from a skills and materials orientation to a knowledge and 
process orientation. The product of this change has been 
increased academic orientation for vocational education courses. 
New courses such as the junior high offering, Introduction to 
Technology, and its senior high counterpart. Principles of 
Technology, are prime exafaples of this trend. I Must, though, 
point out that present federal legislation is very restrictive 
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with respect to updating the equipment used by our students. We 
firmly believe the federal government can again play a valuable 
role in providing state-of-the-art equipment for our schools. 

Through the mechanisms in the legislation and encouragement at 
the local level, we now have established articulation committees 
designed to coordinate programs between secondary r^nd 
postsecondary institutions. Articulation reduces unnecessary and 
counterproductive duplication while promoting a continuum of 
services. 



The stated xamples of our progressive efforts in this regard have brought us 
a long way toward producing a better-prepared workforce. Despite pressing 
social problems, such as drug abuse and teen pregnancy, we believe the Clark 
County School District is well-positioned to be a leader in workforce 
preparation. 

Thank you for allowing my testimony today. I would be pleased to answer your 



questions. 
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Tnfrodiiction 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished committee members, ladies and gentlemen, I am 
pleased to be here today to testify on the topic "Education Problems in the Labor 
Force." In my position as Director for Occupational and Continuing Education for 
the State of Nevada, I am responsible to the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Dr. Eugene Paslov, who is appointed by an elected State Board of 
Education. The State Board of Education also serves as the State Board for 
Occupational and Continuing Education. The State Board is the sole agency 
rxssponsible for the administration of all phases of the program of secondary 
occupational education in the state, as well as the administration of occupational 
education programs consistent with state law and the Federal Carl Perkins 
Vocational Education Act, 1984. 

Smnll n!isin f<:<; and Kconomic Growth 

To plan for our nation's economic future and the development of its human 
resources, the needs of small business must be a vital component of cconr^mic 
policy. 

Tlie pooci news is thai we kiiow that most new jobs are created by small business 
In fact one study reports: 

88% of all new jobs in America arc created by companies with 20 
employees or fewer. 

Most local employment growth occurs through the birth of 
"new" firms or the expansion of existing industry. 



Small business employs almost half of all U.S. workers. 

Small business produces 2.5 times as many innovations (products, 
services, techniques) as do larger businesses. 
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The bad news is: 

3/4 of all small businesses close wiihin iwo to five years. 

60% of small business closures in the first five years are due to a 
lack of management skills nnH poor worker oro diictivitv. 

The mej>j>agc education hears from busincsb at large has been, send ui an cdacatcd 
Aorkcr, one who is skilled in ihc academics, an independent thinker, a person who 
exhibits work ethics and cooperative behaviors, and thc>, business, will dc the job 
training. 

Tlie problem is that small busmess entrepreneurs do not have the time, nor the 
resources to both educate and train the products of education, graduates as well as 
dropouts, once lhc> arc emplo>ed. Education is sinipl) not meeting llie rcul needs 
ol Dusincss for an educated and productive worker in toda>'s techiiolog> based 
economic age. 

The Skills Gnn 

From the Wall Street Joumai : "Reports on Education" 
Friday, Febmary 9, 1990 

The Knowledge Gap: Smarter Jobs. Dumber Workers, 
/.V (Jwt Americn'f! Future? 

Jobs are becoming more demanding, more complex. But our schools 
don't seem up to the task. They are producing students nho lack the 
skills that business so desperately needs to compete in today's global 
economy; And in doing so, they are condemning students to a life 
devoid of meaningful employment. 
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Better corporate retrainmg may serve as a stopgap, but ultimately the 
burden of change rests ^'Ith our schools. While debate rages about how 
change should come, almost everybody agrees that something has to be 

done. 
And quickly. 

Ccnainly our nation is at the crossroads of massive changes and challenges. 
Effective education has a direct impact on the nation's economic growth, 
dive^ification and competitiveness. Equally important, effective education has a 
direct impact on the ability of people, youth and adults, to adequately participate .n 
the economy. 

Tlte skills gap noted by the mSJSSsUimmiil is vividly demonstrated in the 
following chart: 
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Why Business And Kdm ntion Scok rhnnP<;> 
The Skills Gap 
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4% 



20-24 year olds 

□ Projccrcd Educaiion Rcqulrcmcnis 
for Jobs 2000 



11% 12% 



Uo/Low Skills Technical Slulls/Some Baccataurcate or Higher 

Postjccond^jy 

Achievements/Requirements 



56% of 20-24 year olds have no or low skills. 

331 of 20 24 yea: olds have acquired technicai 
skills and some posisccondaiy technical skill 
training. 

1 1% of 20.24 year olds* have achieved a bacca- 
laureate or higher degree. 



4% of all jobs require no or low skills. 

of all jobs require technical ikills and Aumc 
posisecondary technical training. 

12% of all jobs require a baccalaureate or higher 
degree. 



The Fducational Goals of Students !ra\c I.iltic Rclc\ancc to the Courses The) Take in 
High School and Their I'ostsccondary Plans. 

Although a majority of the nation's 8lh graden* ha% c htgh education aspirauons. few a«r pianning 
locntcrhigh school programs that will! id thenuorcalitc their goab. In one study, two-th»rds 
planned to finish college or attain high degrees) el only one^thtrd planned to enroll ma colle« 
prcp.iratory program in high school. 

Half of all sophomores in il'c siud> take gcneral-cducatjon courses. >e» have career goals 
that require a college degree and a college preparatory program 

4*"^ of the students, had at Ica^l one of the j/rcdominaic fa*, i «*rvi.ummunl> used loas^rn children 
"ai-HNk" -status, 

N.»lK>ijl Ixluvaiion Longiiudiiul Study. I*>ss 
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p pyinr< ron friiiinmp lo thc Skills Gap 

Por mc. the chart illuMratcs all too well that MJSiyiliiiimJiJ^^ 
liii ii with am '"^'"r nfciiracv." 

Other factors U.at contribute to the skills gap. and will continue to do so if there are 
not dramatic changes made in education, include: 



{^ ghool DropoiilS 

The nation's dropout rate is reported to be between 25% and 30Ci>. 

In Nevada. 4.780 students arc reported to have dropped out of school duPJig 
1989. Tliis means Uiat almost one out of ten (9.5%) students left school lasi 
term. 

9. h grade diopou;raic4.9% = 627 students 12.463 studcmsenmllcd 

10. hg.tide dropout ntc 8.5% = 1.077 students 12.454 students enrolled 
1 Ith grade dropoot rate 11.7% = 1.459 students 12.199 s^.-dents enrolled 
:2.h grade dropoot rate 13.1% - l,<il7 fUltolS . 11 OlOMIldrmuntPlM 

Toial = 4.780 students 49.032 students enrolled 

•n,e cos- to Nevada of these 4.780 dropouts, based on coPservaUve estimates, is 
$124,000,000 lliftiime). 

Neaily 1 3% oi all seventeen year old persons still enroilv-- in schwi arc functionally 
illiieiate and 44% are marginally literate. 

m other words, the good news is that the job market will be "wido open" to young 
people in tlie 1990's. The bad news is that without a high school diploma, without 
some postsccondary education or training and good employability and work 
maturity skills, the jobs of the 90's will be low skilled and low-paying or 
nonexistent for those who do not have a high school diploma. Ilic cost to soucty 
for those who do not participate in the economy will be enormous. 
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Fmcreinp Work Force 

Exacerbating Ihc problem and solution i& the compu&it.on uf th^ emerging work 
force. 

By the year 2000, 80% of Uie new eniranu iO Uie WL'iv force, including individuaU 
who are in school today, will be women, minonties, and immigrants. Of the new 
worivers entering the labor force, 15 percent will be white male^, a drop from 47% 
(1985), and the remainder will be eithef white women, members of minority 
groups or immigrants. These arc tlie vcr^* groups •hai do not participate m, nor 
experience success in math and science programs. 

Youth and Adults Al-I^isk 

Tliese at risk issues regarding the skills gap, dropout rate and emerging work fur^c 
become even more overwhelming when one considers other significant fa^.ors 
affecting the quality and productivity of the nation's work force. 

Tliesc include: 

Single Parents 
Poverty 
Literacy, and 
Immigration 
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Novndn Inltintivcs 

Tlie current Carl Perkins Vocaiignal Education Act. 1984, provided Nevada 'Ailh 
tlic rc:>ourcCj> to develop new slratejies and programs to address these needs. 

Tlie Committee for Ltonomiu Development, m their report entitled "Investing Ir 
OurChildixin." said it well when they advised the nation in 1985 that: 
(Quote) 

Business needs broadly educated employees who have learned how to 
learn and who can adapt to the changing conditions of the workplace. 
The mission of occupational education needs tc be redefined and the 
entire occupational education system overhauled. While (he state's 
must refrain from excessive regulation, centralization and control of 
the schools, they should set standards and monitor achievement. 

The heart of the message is to "restructure occupational education" to "set 
standards" and to "monitor achievement." 

The schools are challenged . We all .im challenged . New and restructund 
ccupaiional education programs must assure the community that students w i!' exit 
our schools with 



Problem-solving and decision making skills 
Resource management skills 

Knowledge of the systems of computers and technology 
Understanding the economics of work 
Applied math and science to the technologies of work 
Carrer and personal planning skills, and 
Interpersonal skills. 
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Tradition^] Vocational Education Programs 

In the last decade Nevada vocational education programs have been vonsidcrabl> 
reduced: 

Grades? & 8 

Industrial Arts Tcachcrs^Courses 46% decline 

Grades 9- 12 

Inuoduciory and Job-Specific 

Occupational Educaiia^ Tcachcrs/Cburscs 35% decline 

A number of faclon> have contributed to the removal of occupational educaliun 
programs from the middle and high school program. I bclie\e that foremoM 
among these factors is that : 

Current traditional programs are not relevant to the needs of 
business, nor are they perceived as relevant to student interest. 
Relevance is the key. But student interest would be 
significant if they saw themselves in high-tech jobs in the future. 

Obviously, traditional vocatioiiai education programs, bom in the indastrial 
revolution, are not meetmg the needs of the third economic era wh'iih emerged in 
ihe early 1980V-and in which both business and students must compete. 

In addition, parental and community attitude towards traditional .ocatlonal 
eduw.^ ion, and student interest are real issues that must be addressed Ihr^^ugh the 
promotion of new and relevant programs. 
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Howe\cr, it is most ntiportaiu that education maintain the successful instructional 
delivery system fostered m vocational education. Vocational education has always 
provided students with hands-on learning, the application of theory, math, science 
and communication skills, to the requirements of work. In fact, academic education 
has learned from vocational education the importance of hands-on, applied 
learning, which engages, involves and connects " ients to the learning process 

New Programs and Policies 

Beginning in 1985, the Nevada State Board of Education and the Department of 
Education initiated severai refurm measures to restructure, modernize and make 
relevant, to both business and students, new programs for occupational education 
These initiatives wiU link all students to the needed technical education and training 
available in postsecondary, apprenticeship and private sector institutions. These 
reform measures were placed into Nevada Administrative Code, and are designed 
to prepare youth for work in the 21st century, and continued success in lifelong 
education, study, and training. 

These measures include: 

Academic Credit in Occupational Education 

Procedures for academic credit to be achieved in occupational 
education programs. Adopted. 1985 

Dual Credit 

Support of Icgislauvc action that provided direction lo local school boards to 
recognize for high school graduauon, credit received at a community college or 
university. This allows a high school student to earn "dual credit," camegie and 
postsecondary credit, for su^essfully completing a state and locally approved 
community college course when ihe matenal offered meets the secondary cducauon 
criteria. Adopted bv the NevnHn L rpi<;laiuTr. 1989 
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Technology Fdii cation & Home and Career Skills 

Ncv coupvcs of siudy Technology** and * »omc and Career Skills" to be achieved 
by all middle school students, grades 7 &/or 8» cff ccnvc hi\\ 1992. These 
programs replace iradiuona! Home Economics and Industrial Ans. 



Career and Occupational Education Guidance 

New course of study to be achieved by all students, grades 7 through 12, for 
Career and Occupational Education Guidance and Counsehng. cffective Llv 
This program provides students with skills and competencies in their personal, 
social, educational, career and occupational development. 



Cpteria for Operating High School Occupational Education Programs 

Criteria or *'standards'* arc recognized in Nevada Administrative Code, requiring 
that school districts implement the following in the development, maintenance and 
improvement of occupational cducanon instruction, effective July. 1992 . 



Curriculum mmt he lin ked with the neeth of the related huunrx : .>r 



Representatives of business, industr, and labor will collaborate with 
cducauon, in the determination of the duties, tasks, and performance levels 
to be taught and on which curriculum and instruction will be delivered. 
These must include the related and applied problem solving, decision 
making and creative thinking skills as well as: 



Accountahility to Students. Parents. Taxpayers and£wnlo\ers. 

Each student will be provided a certificate of completion, hsting 
hisorherperfomiance rating on each of the duties and taiks listed t* the 
business and industry representatives. This will provide the school ' 
and the business community with identification of expected 
student/employee performance, and opportunity for meaningful and .specific 
feed back to the school. 




Math skills 

Science sjdlls 

Communicadon. and 

Related technolo^cal applicauons. 
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Articulailnn gn^ Program U nknoe With Postsecondoiy 
Education:. 

High school programs arc linked with similar programs offered in 
posisccondaiy education and training centers. All students arc encouraged 
to continue technical training, understanding that education and training 
will, by necessity, become a lifc^long process. 



With Carl Perkins funds and State Board of Education direction, federal funds also 
established two postsecondaiy initiatives: 



Economic Development Centers 

Each postsecondaiy institution established and maintained economic 
development centers. Ihc program provides existing business and mdusto' 
(mosUy small business) with access to short term, quick Stan, 
developmental programs for the purpose of increasing producuvity and 
diversifying the economy. 

Single Parent Centers 

Each postsecondaiy insiituuon established and maintained a single parent 
center rcachwg all regions of the state and serving individuals with tuition, 
day car, transportation and insiruciional scrvices. 



Conclusion 

With these funds and the emphasis to provide serv^xs to special needs populations 
such as the disadvantaged, handicapped and the incarcerated, the Carl Perkins Act 
has assisted Nevada to make significant progress in creating the structural and 
systemic changes needed in human resource development. While the full measun? 
of these refomi initiatives has not yet been felt, these programs and activities are 
designed to serve both large and small business and arc designed to provide the 
opportunity for every student, youth and adult, with meaningful and productive 
participation in the economy. 
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I believe that I could not stand before you today and advise you about these 
initiatives if individuals from business, industry and labor had not worked patiently 
and tenaciously in developing and delivering these reform measures to those 
involved in making and detemiining education policy. Attached to these remarks is 
a copy of a statement of Nevada business and industry representatives listing their 
expectations of education to produce an educated and productive work force. It is 
entitled ■•'nic Nevada Business Plan for Education." Also attached, is a brief listing 
of the accomplishments made in Nevada through the Carl Perkins Vocational 
Education Act. 1984. 

Education is a large institution, and change is not as easy to quickly accomplish as it 
ought to be. 

Mark Twain said. "More people will resist change the longer the 
transition lasts." 

Change is changing faster than change has changed before. 
Change is now a way of life . . . no longer an exception to it. 

Mark Twain also said. "To do good is noble. 

To advise others to do good is noble 
and it's easier." 

Mr. Chairman. Mr. Bilbray and members of the Subcommittee on behalf of the 
Nevada Department of Education I want to thank yi for this opportunity to discuss 
these important issues regarding the work force needs of business and industry. 
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THE CARL PERKINS ACT IN NEVADA lim 
-- ACCOMPUSUMENTS -- 
1985 • 1989 

The Carl Pcricms Vocauonai Educauon Aci has provided ihc funds necessary for ihc Nevada Stale Board of 
Educauon to significanuy and sysicmaucally rcsuuclure and reform its occupauonal cdutauon program TTicsp 
federal funds have been used lo dcvciop and jmplcmcnl model programs ihroughoui ihc slate L.mitcd "stale " funds 
amounung w$iO8.000 arc earmarked fur iocally dettmuned necdb Nu other 3tate fund^ are 5ix', carmarkd 
hy the stnte {(^jnipoort the n r^^ reforms outhned in the fcd<'ml legislation. 

The primary purpose of Nevada's restructured jccupationa! education program is 
'^education'* wilh emphasis on the development and application of math, science and 
communication skills. Broad transferable skills, such as decision making, problem solving 
and critical thinking skills, underlay this new system of instruction designed to prepare 
students for either postsecondary education or employment. 

The pnonucs set by ihc State tioard were based on the rccommcndaaun:> of business and indttsiiy as well a^ 
the educauon community, including postsecondary representatives. The iucccss of the model programs whtch 
address ihc State Board s reform measures ied u> State Board of Eduuiuon «xUon mandaung i>wccpmg reform of both 
curriculum and msmrciion affccung all programs. These program improvement measures include 

INTRODUrTION TO T FrnNQLOGY 
Grades 7 &/of 8, replacing traditional Industrial Arts programs 
Math and Science: Applied to the systems, concepts and pnntiples of technology Includes 
Biotechnology. Physical Technology and InformaUon and Communication Sjsicmi Carl Pcrktm furuL initiated J6 
model programs and arc needed to support naiey^idt implememuiion. The Stale Board adopted the program 
as a requirement for all students. 

HOMt? AN-'.> CARE FR SKILLS 
Grades ^ &/or 8. rcplacmg tradiUonal Home Economics programs 
Personal and Social Development. Decision making, leadership, management and problem soKmg 
stalls applicable to ihc home, school, community and ^>orkplace. Includes. career planning, personal development, 
and self-esteem development. Cart Perkins funds tniitated 7 model program and are needed lo iupp^.^ri statewide 
imptemeniaiton. The State Board adopted the program as a requirement for all students. 

ioR.<;pf.!riFir nr rnpATioNAL KnuCATiQN 

GrxJcs9- 12 

Educators will collaborate with rcprcscntauvcs of the related buwncis or industry on the idcnufitalron 
of the academic, cmployabiliiy and technical ikill performance itandardi Students will be "certified" at the 
performance level. Articulation agreements will be arranged for each secondary and postictondary program 
Cooperati>e agreements tor instructional improvcmcni. cooperauvc instrucuon. and equipment w.U be formed 
between educators and representatives of bu^ncss and industry The Stale Board adopted program standards 
which include accountability .-aeasures for all occupational education programs These measures 
preserve local autonomy, yet provide csscnual linkage with the expanding work force Cu^l Perkini fundi provided 
for a variety of these iniiiaiives that need continued support for statewide impiemeniuia^n Funding aUo cslablished 
new programs in applied math, applied physics and applied communications 

rARPK.R AN-n OrrHPATION AI fiTlfPANrK AND r01»NSKLING 
Grades? - 12 

Essential locducauonal and ciffecr success is Comprchen>>i%c Career and Occupational Guidance, delivered 
early and often >n schools. Guidance is a shared responsibility of all edu^twnal personnel, especially icachcr, 
Comprehensive guidance and counseling includes ihc kc^ .omponents of Personal and Social Dcvclupmcni. 
Knowledge of Self and Others. Educational and Ouupaiionai Development. Career Development, Career Planning 
and Career Exploration, Cari Perktns funds intttated 7 modei program and are needed to support statewide 
tmple mentation. The SUte Board adopted the program as a requirement for all students. 
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CRFATfNr, \rrp<;^ to orrrPAXTrt^Ai FnirrATioN prohrams 
Improving Occupalional Programs u> Address Uic Needs of ihc Mosi Ai Risk 

The Economically Disadvantaged 

74% of all Carl Perkins Title II & III funds were distributed u> schools serving (he economically 
disadvantaged. Tiiie 11 Program Impruvement funds, as noted, arc utilised Ui improve vurrK.uium and in:>trucuon, 
including guidance, m all schools throughout Nevada. 66% ot program improvement fund^ are granted to 
economiudly depressed schooU and, noted previou;>iy, have .^uscd reform m (he >Lai& ^ curriculum (n all ^hoois 
regardless of locauon. The singular focu^ of (hesc funds has been (he middle grades and (he comprehensive high 
M^hviol. Nevada s pnoniy has been (u change and/or improve the t rugrams accessed by handicapped, disadvantaged 
and limitcd-Liiglish speaking individuals. Ha>mg access lu poor curriculum and pool ioscnicuon docs ROi improve 
the condition of the handicapped or disadvantaged. 



Single Parents 

Lach postsccondary msuiuuon is granted Carl Perkins funds to establish and maintain a single pareia vcnta 
rcacl" og all regions ot the »uie and serving individuals ^nh luiuoik, da; ^art, uanspoiiauun and instfucuonal 
scrvvcs. 



Equity 

Two regional centers are established and maintained with Carl Perkins funds lo serve educators and 
individuals through the states cducauunal dcuvery system vvhich cieates access to needed educational and 
occupational education services. 



Economic Development Centers 

Each postsecondar/ msutuuon is granted Carl Perkins funds to establish and maintain ecunomtc 
development centers. The pro.tnun provides exisung business and industry vnostly imail businc*a> with access (o 
short term, quick start, devel4)mcnui prugrants for the purpose uf increasing produeuva; and diversifying (he 
economy. 



Business and Industry Partnership 

The State Board of Educauon requires (he establishment of local "technical skills commiuecs" fur job- 
specific occupational education programs which serve secondary and pustsccondaiy programs Ovei 725 
individuals currently cullab<>rat& with school officials (o ideniifjr iheduues, tasks, performance lcveb,and niodel 
curricula required (o prepare students loi employment or entry into advanced postsccondary programs. 



Articulation 2-^2 



The Suuv Buai i icquiix^ Cail Perkins paracipatuig school disoricts aixl pustsecondar> insuluuons u> develop 
policies and procedures neccssai> to (he Imk^ije of programs. High school students arc allowed to obuin dual 
secondary and postsecondary credit tor the compleuon of occupational educauon cOUi»c work. CumculuP m 
parucipaung programs is rcqct'cd to be competency based. State legi:>lauon rccenil; cndutoed ihts Cail Perkins/State 
Board initiative. 



Distribution of Funds 



School Distncis S\S>% (conccntr?.4Cd on comprehensive high schools) 

Postsccondary Institutions 38.1% (community colleges) 

Pre-scfvicc and In-service 10M funiYCrsHv SYStCP) 

Economic Depressed Schools 74.2% 
*Non-£conomica!»y Depressed Schools 25.8% 

* Washoe County School Disinci» Nevada s second largest disuici, docs not meu uie ecc»iiy,iiicall> Jeprtj^acd vniaia 
though it docs serve the state's second largest economically 6sadvantagcd populauon 
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THE NEVADA 
BUSINESS PLAN 
FOR EDUCATION 



PREPARING NEVADA'S YOUTH FOR 
SUCCESS IN THE 21ST CENTURY 



APVANCE COPY 
JUNE, 1990 
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THE KNOWLEDGE & SKE.LS GAP 



Jobs are becoming more demanding, iiiore complex. But our schools 
don*t seem up to the task. They are producmg students who lack the skills 
that business so desperately needs to compete m today 's global economy . 
And in doing so, they aic condemning students to a hfe devoid of 
meaningful employment. 

j Better corporate rctraminc may serve as a stopgap. But ultimately the 
; burden ofchange rests with our Schools. While debate rages about how 

change should come, ahnost everybody agrees that something has to be 

done. 

And quickly. 

The Wall Street Journal: "Repons on Education" 
Februar>'9. 1990 



PROBLEM 

Too man> young Nevadans leave education and enter (he svork force lacking es5eniial ^kiiU 
because they have been pushed through a general tract of courses that </itci iimacd academic 
training and unsatisfactoiy linkage to the work world. Thi^ i^ true foi ail levels of education, high 
school, college and university. The result has been a statewide skills gap. 



SOLUTION 

Provide Nevada youth with the appbed academic skills — educalional. persona!, :>ocial and 
career development ncccssar, for iucceis in the 2i*i ceniur> b> supporting and implementing 
this Plan, through legislative action. 
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NEVADA 

BUSINESS AND EDUCATION 
AT THE CROSSROADS 



Nevada business is deeply concerned about tfw cdocauonal systtm m cffca m grades K 1 2 Ncv, «b employers know thai 
cffccuvccdocalJonduectlyiinpoclsihcusucccKandprodiKtivity Ma$Mvedcmo6*aphKthangcs ihehighcsipcrcentagc 
ofpopuhbongrowihrnihcnatioo... l^Clnc^caseddcmaMforalcvhnologKally A^^^ aJI of these phcnomwu 

and more, require lhac Nevada business and industry take a powuve role in helping lo improve ihe cdoc^ujonal opportunities 
of Nevada youth and adults. 



What Stake Dues Nevada Business and Industry Have In Education? 

Nevada's ^wk force is a product of the edocauonal s>$tcm. Never before ha^ u been more jmp'>rtanl t^M Nevada 
to have employees who have acquired bcoad academic skills and who <^ adjpl to changes tn ihc *orkpbcc 

What docs the world marketplace demand? 

• Workers who are adaptive and Cechnkally proficient 

• Workers who know how to learn 

» Workers \«bo set their omti high sUndards 

In order to hire workers with these skills. Nevada business prpposc^ j resvucluru* vdu*.auonal program 



What Mill this new role for education produce? 

• Students \«ho are taught broad, transferable skills 

• Students w ho ha> c acquired academic skills in "applied" classroom sellings 

• Students ^ho possess marketable job skills 

• Students who can adapt to technological changes tn the «orkpljce 

• Students who can manage home and career demands 
. Students with skills to de*ek)p positi\e self-esteem 

• Students who will participate En Itfe long learning 

• Students who acquire productive work ethics 



What Is Nevada Business And Industry's Plan For Education? 

Business and educauon must be acuve partners ai ihc> sunc ui^ara a h(.a)ih> and cumpcim^c a.unomK Jcstlopmeni for 
Nevada. Accounubility to each other IS ihc key RcsponM>cni.vMMUKh(.^ts nccdM^uiUijl A Nevada Business Han 
for Education has been developed by txisincssaml in(luwr> and o Snh atv^KinubU and roponsi**. Mudenis. workers, 
employees and ciiizcns. 

The Heart of the Plan 

Oimoilum and insuucuon »n Nevada s schools ^huuld be dc^i^titd pi tparc j.l ^tudcma lu pj^ix^ wdar) ^ Jucauoo. 
addiuooal training or apjwntictship. and successful emply> muu TIk nwjui guah ^'f liK Ve vada Business PUn 
for Education include: 

» Integrating academic and applied learning 

• .MatimizlDg educational opportunities for all students 

• Moti>Dting students to understand the connection between ski' 
school and skills required in the workplace 
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The Nf «3(U Biuisess PUd for Education wiU hctp prtpatt Ncva(Sa youtft for Ok future by providirs {!)cr. uttfu 

• Development of pQ&Itlvt attitudes toward work 

• Strong interpersonal and employ ability skills 

• Eotrtpreoeurshlp skills 

• Work ethica 

• EcooMaks ct work 

• CltUDShlp 

• Broad transferable skills: 

Applied Academic skills 
Math 
Science 

Communication 
Dedsloo makinf 
Problem soUini 
Critical thlnkiof 
Computer literacy 
Knoi» ledge of technological S)-stems 



WYuiworlcctinNcvada-dotux.Uwycitdcnmi' p(umbct,vArpcntc4.ciairkU4i.oiain.hanti. «arcuryahcaiJ)«,4r& 
worka docs noi need (o be v^pctcm tn ihc iiktm Vv hciha ^anduan^ ui gifted, htgh oi wikt,c 
graduaie, your child oc your ncightXN » vhitd. c tt;ry (xruxi in Nc « aoj occUv dKac m mUct »alcgiuia jtn^l lunha 
Nevada's future 

Why Develop a Plan Now? 

A tar^tpanof (he work, toward imprDvmgcdtxattonh^«iit4J> tKcn A,^ontptiihcd £>uiing i98V,ihcNc«ad;i5uic 
Board of EducatiocVNcvada Suic Doxrd tut Ou'^^^tmrui Lduuuion ddopurd a cour>c oi 5.wdy ioi ^Acupaiiuiuu 
Eduuttxm thai inuxporaics (he dcmcnu ot atAocmu, ikill> wiUv uccupauutul kflu>. ledge and «.ocnpctcniricv Thu 
Couru of Stuffy, whu.H >vat devth^xa ntth jututamun tusiru^i una truimtrf tnpm* u the jvunamion cfihc ht v^Ct 
DusIdcss Plan for Education, fiu^^^re noi madt uvt^UitHc dunnt, the i9S9jScv<idau:6uiaiurc tmpitmem iKctt 
programs. A{ihou$h the Hcfoda State Bt/ara oj £,<iut.aa0n htu aai^ptca ttui Cvura of Study, u h iti bt^vmc tffi »v 
Sfpumixr i, 1992, ontj if aaequaic fundi at t a nuiuiju *v tmficmtni >* f Mfthri attK>n '^ i Ncvao.t Lcgt>iJtitft 
i< Impgratiyp to tmplf nvrnt thf plan. 
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WHY BUSINESS AND 
EDUCATION SEEK CHANGE 



Ul*» look «i some f»cu to dcnK»«mc tf»c wscni need (Of « 

buslam and todaitry, the qu»!Hy of lb« ^rk for« must Improve, An Improved Kevada ^t>rk force detninds « 
r!(oroBS and wund occnp«U«ul proiram In all of Nevada*! Khooh. 



Bajlc Facts Contributing To The Skills Gap 
100- 



90 - 
80 n 
70 - 
60' 
50 - 
40 - 
30 - 
20 - 
10- 




33% 



r^TS Education Achicvcmcnw of 
KvvSg 20-24 year olds 

1222 

□ Projccicd Educaiion Requirements 
for Jobs 2000 



11% 12% 



Nort-owSblU 



k^calaureate or Higher 



Technical Skilu;Some 
Posuccondtfy 

Achievements/Requirement? 

56% of 20-24 year oWi have nc^or tow ^* of aU joU require rw or tow shKi, 

33% of 20-24 year old» have *: ^uwl leclmicaJ ibiu and W% of all jobs require technical JkiUs and $o«nc 
some posisccoodaxy lechnical AiQ ixaininj. pott$cco»vUry itchwcal wming. 

n% of 20-24 year olds have achieved a twcabui«« or 12% of all ^ rtquirc a baccalaureate or higher degree 
higher degree. 

The Educational GoalsofSludenulIaveLiitIc Relevance to theCoursoThc>Takc!nUlgh School 
and Their Postsccondary Plans. 

Ml?tOutH a fnii)oniy cf the Mtton s Sih iraiers have hgh eduLonon asptraHonsJtw art plOfMnt to enter htih 
schooiptotromsthai ^tltleaathemtoreaitxetHetr toaU. Jn ok itudy, tM>^hirdiptawdtofuush^oUeteoratt<un 
hith detrees. yet only oneHhird planned to enroll i« a collete preparatory P^^i'^ ^ ^'X* 

tla^cfalt sophomores tnifte study take xenerutHdtu,(mvn t.ourses,yei (hey have »,afeft tools thai require a college 
degree and a eottege preparatory prograirL 

47% if the students had at teast one cftUpredomtnoitfonors (.ommonly used u> oisign »,hildren 'at rak' status 
National Education Longitudinal Study, 198$ 
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WHY DO NEVADA'S STUDENTS 
NEED THE NEVADA BUSINESS PLAN? 



The Young Adolescent, Ages 10- 15, The Middle School Years. 

B]r iNc jroung Mgt otii, subsuntul numbcn o( A/ncix w JiJdrcn arc alrca'd't nsJk The ; nu> txacA j(iuiUHiM uni^rjwra 
And tsubk toe 

* Meet ihc rc<juif<me»iu of the utxtpUcc 

* Conunit to succtssful rchtiomhiin ui;h famtt>- fneiKSi. ^ 

* Psnici{tttt ruponubly m a democruiC society 

These jroungpe(^le,«hoM:re bom recently »x i975.4rccA(rcnKi} /uincr<tt.i; b.><nuiiupic 4nant^^ ^U^c^4vl•,<>^J 
school future. U u ftlarmtn^ to »a&h (hoc jouih (tongcavax ihcu irciin^-« <^ 4iiCinau«.<n ixknn Kbo«.>i anj MA^tcty cirj 
ifKrcascthcuiubsitxx Abuse. &hooiaiaci>trctsn«nd<lrvp^ Ata(m>c«n(hcii^.*cKvnKm«tKn(i>c j\iuy4».>ii.uin 
a at a (cak. the CApa^cmcnt of these ai-nsk /ou;h <n )camin& 4^ <2im«ni»hjn^ The csuuu«.«k a iaj. t^aMcUi 

>VhiIe the numbers vf jrouth discnga^ from iNc oduvaiiorul .>>w;m i:n««k%. ^otrppuuon <n ^ioSu 
ccowny nqaats a bsMy oJjcataJ and trauxd v.ofk force 

We face the specta of a divtde4 society one afHuen^ uxi *> cU oj^u^l. the uCVi (tix« iO iu:r«tc 

Tb» re«tnK.tunn&ofoccupatiora«c<}uuitiun 7>pha>irc» the m**ilie graJci^ ' amiiS. *hcn: >vh<sK>i.fH:.p>»««r jskt.v.c/^* 
find vomtnxuvc ctprcujoA foe thcu inhc.cmfcurKmty *nUc3ir'/'Wt^^*> cncik.» - •hcr^ »^fK.v<.»f1n,.^<^<:a^*M^(;.^ nai^ jr^ 
inf«ined deJibcmede^uions opo.uIljonmaamthiihiU «mi^ttu»fc\f>KHvHnni^c» tAhdL><(r«jtK4tK^ 
dnjg usise. 

Middle fchooloccupationai cdotatiu»i.jt3dc> T anj ft, ^tu^Jcn^^ M^^txt^fi j»Tt tNm* (jfK <-j.4v"-c «- ^ 

fOcutrdoAma;h,sctefKeandfcOmDimti,au;!n4Jciil\ tn>pha>«m«Mtn f>iai;c<i*.t da».v*«,*jffak»-|,.|Tvv.j.<»x.»;'5(, ar-^t 
creative thmkins tktlU related to exh of (he ^ore iub^^tx wi tu hor^. fam )> and pcrvxu* «x 

The Value Of Occupational Education • Ne\ad3*$ Work Source 

An^icd acKfcmio offen the pnmaj> mcam foi poducwji a fcU\> lt<vc ki Nciadi ir: «»h oi 

staasbcs. the are fUlcd by people - pciJplc *ilh famaifs - pc^iple uirpci - pt^^K ,.fcj^ «c «'«.t^» 
OccupuXKu! « wocattoo is a ma^Of *.o<npo«efll of Scvaia % human rrwjwvo ^kicK-pmcrH *>itcm 



When students learn In an applied en\ ironment they: 



•Ixam 10 txxuctire thcii o«t) Icamint and be oxxi va»d 

to team real %orid iLiUs 
•Detnoostrafc the abdity to *kOfk coopc«tivtIy 

with other employed CO the 
•Oemonfirate application of values and 

employee traits such as initiative, detvndibtltty. 

honesty, loyally, and sense of rtsponsihlity 
•Exhibit self-esteem, cor/idcncc, and self 

discipline throu^ leaminf and applyin; 

specific job skills 
•Learn leadership skills, wott ethics, f^n Jy 

values, civic rcspoosibttny, and oconomics of 

the free cnierprise systtm through *ctpvitics of 

oocvpalionaJ student ortsnuat^ons 



•Earn L i % mtMt muoc> lijux yrari uua JpraJoawn 

than gradtiaiet vkitNHit occbpiatxAil Uj^r-if^g 
•Leam how to leam a skill 
•Spend more lime m the labor toKC 
•En'xt poilsccoodary educaugn ^fj^^ns *n (N: 

same numbcn a« udents in general ediiL4U*-«) 
•Experience lo«tt une/rploymentratct 
•Are more goal onentod thui stuknu in gerKral 

educatXKL 
•Learn approprute interview ikjUs 
•Practice human relations skiUs 
•Learn approprute dress and grooming for lNt 

)ob 

•Learn to comply with work rules 
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Whit it does in the middJc school program, grad« 7 & 8: 

• Ensures success for all snxSenu 

. Teaches a core academic program tlm is infused with exploraiory and ermchmcw cxpcncnccs 

• Ptomotcs coopcnuvc planning and wicrdiscjplinary teachmg 
» Creates small communiucs for Icammg 

• Fosters coopcradvc as w-xH as cocnpeuuve acuviucs 

• EjnphasUei siudeni independence, rcsponsibihiy. and selfniiscipliftc 

• Improves academic pcrfomancc 

. CowKCUKhoob with coCTmuniucs. business anJindusuy 

. Provides siudcms w,th cdocauxs *ho are too*lcdgeaWe and prepared to teach )Oong ado^-cnr- 

What ii provides for at-risk >outh: 

. A posiuvcrelawxuhip between $u>itig in school 4ndLScanKH«a of occup^^ 

. Co«»nued emp*ia$is on xadcmK; skilb m "arplicd- occupational cdocauoo cumct;!um 

• Carter and occi:pixiooaJ guidance »d counseling programs for all students 

. Broader stodem opcons for enroJItnc^'t m job specjfic training courses by lOih grade 
. A variety of tlas^ apvro«hes.in.Jud«'g .ndependeni study. smaU group and large group mstruc.K« 
bxixials. menioong. and cwperauvc Icaming with an emphasis on active Icamung 

BmIc ftcts abotJt Nevada youth and adults: 

. 4.780o(Ncv»da'sStodefltsdrtjppcdociorschooldunrigl989 Thismeansihaialmostoncouiof icn(9 5%) 
students left xhool bst term 



Wi grade dropout rate 4 9% 
lOOi grade dropout rate 8-5% 
1 Its grade dropout rate 117% 
iTji* ^fadc dropout rate 13 1% 

ToUlSludenu 



627 students 
li)77studenu 
U59 studcnU 
K617studentt 
4.7S0 StudcnU 



. The cost ID Nevada of these 4,78v dropouts, based oocooservauvcestimaies. is SPiOW.OOOfl.fe^^^ 
. Nearly 13% of all seventeen year old pcn>« enrolled m school a« funcu. . illiterate and -% arc 
rrorg^y Iiiente, 

■<siny!e Parents 

.0«.half o( the adolescent taU who give birth before the age of 18 ne%er complete high school 
^iTs^. ^vada r«Aed fiftt in the nion for adolescent pregnancy a: 144 l,vc binhs per IXOO teenagers 

.Women bead 75% of single parent familKS with children under 18 m Nevada and half of ih^ are Imng in 

KXic^Sir dispUced homemakcrs lack a high achool diploma and i^thirds are unemployed 

f >l«rfvantag n1 Yoi"^ *^ 

TVrea«(>vtTl40X00'-conomicai:ydis»dvaniigedpersonsint^ Of those. 2^730 persons are ^ 

ichooJ. age* 5-17. including an additjonal l3jS30 with limited English proficiency 
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Anyrica*s QiiTdren 

•25% wiU be oa wel£ut socncdme in their life 

•25% xre bom to single parents 

•42% will >ivc in a sin«c-parcr4 family before they tun 18 

•25% of lSc class of 2000 are living in pcn-cny 

•S out of 10 teenage mothers never Hmsh high school 

•Every diy Ui America. 40 teenage girls give hnh » thcxr third child. 

Low Basic Skills; Tmpact the rommunitv 



Percent of 
FV)pulatioo N^'ii^h 



Those anesiod 



68% 



Theuncmployod 



72% 



Welfare dependents 



79% 



Uowed mothers 



85% 



Ki^ school dropouts 



85% 



Persons wih Low Basic Skills 



100% 
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NEVADA BUSINESS AND 
THE NEVADA ECONOMY 

Small Business and Economic Devdopment 

b the dete» om bow B> {cneiatt economx, <!i>'enxfitjtxm 
gjwA and to strengthen ihc cocnpctnivcncss of Nevada s ocm 
iMc:ip3Jxl3jgiMminej.oncaiix:almcznsa(rc5iDnngpTOdaL 
tmty rooa be consxJextd. un proving 0)c poformance of (be 
Nevada woct force. 

Too many of our tadiacicsinasirecnaiocwte of the «aie white 
cuny of Nevada h^/h scho(d paduates leave the state secJdng 
kw skilled woric 



ffcvada J ^oAor ppoi ti loo jmu, ...the iOtw 
iraifjjii (O iUi.. cu *A GSrsk,nni the tfMiaty juo» m, c 
kere wtre ghcn lo labor ruppty, 47%' 

Reno Gazette Jotmai. July 14. 198S 



^Io« local ctn plloymcnt growth occurs throc^h the btnh 
of-ncw" Hnns or the cTtt»f>^co of rxitxhr trvfrtgv. 
8S%ofaII new jobs b America arc creaKd by companies 
wiL*> 20 cmpJoyecs or fc» /er. 



hhay econbraisis fed thai Lhe cicatjon of adduxmal 
smil\ businesses is one of the most effective methods 
for cxtatlng new jobs. 



75% of all small business clorcd within tv^o to 
yean. 

60% of small business closiscs m the ftnt five >-carsare 
due to a lack of managenKm skill and poor uxjiier 
productivity. 



Job Creation 



100% 



AUNew 



8S% 



NcwJoUCteiMd 
bySisiSBosexM 



The Impact of Technology 

TcvJuwlos]! a unpaoing Nevada and a afftxung ihc waj wc una tlK quuu^ oi itic c^\J^fy . Rcnuxc aito^ t>Cik.ixnc ks& 
canoftr vfoti (he addiuon of rnHzcnvavc. vocnmuniuiuun »>stan^ jno ajxitiic Ji^ica. nu>«c«a . «k-url m ut AincrKa, nirju 
and urban. atJI depend on how produ(.b»candcfrK.icnU} oui fuuon ^«jntpcic^ in a ^<obwu otonumj*. infrcpaniigiht^pun 
foe education a ts also rca] izcd dui oui sun > ana daughicn, oui ; vun^^ ptM'i^ w iii oc vofnpct.r.i^ i oi joo> «n j ^wba\ nuricu 
This expansion mto (ht "new age" irminds us (hai uxhnolog> «riU not otit; be a fun of oui future, nt5t.njt iiitirrt, 

The skills pp and the prcpazau^^ of the natxm » work fonx t% dcnKxistraicd m the foltowtug examples. 

•Southviestein Bell had to process more than k5jX0 cmpiuynioii Ji^tKations^ &* find ^.700 gKnufa quaiukd <o uxw 
the application (est Out of the 3.700 pooptc * ho ux>k the ^^5 quc^iion. cnoy icve4 icsi iasi ycai. sjtiiy SOb ounsgcu 
to answex 55 questxxxs corrtctlj^ and passed. Interviews. ph7>k^b. and dnig (csu knoU<.d an jkldiu«^t 
applicants, leaving the company with only SSO new hires. 

•The wock of tl<c bank (Cller used to be tedious — no (ongcx. The tunk tctia a expected ^11 a nngc v*l ptodubt^. 
from otdil cards to retirement acuxini^. and ^ivc wu&a^TK.! i^vctcm^ mailing vomptcx dc^t^toiu and providing 
immediate and courteous xtsporecs. 
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•New hires showa real hck of basic ccaunaiuc*^ 
of FoitTC 500 compeaics four4 thai 58% ecrapl^ 

other re q ulf onecs woe met. 

avtn^ cnploycr irc s jmTicanl. snd lo ihc arv ~mplo>tr. ovcr&iiclming. 
Tbc three eccooinictc««cociq5tised of »^ 

iheiafccnuuiOQtgcte«2n»«Dcnn^ 1980' J. Howtvcr.oocMik)Ml jpcatoto«ttcs«^tl^ 

of ircfcnologywhavt already passed th.-oush the the infofOT^ agcoflight 
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THE NEVADA BUSINESS PLAN 
FOR EDUCATION 




SISCE eVERYOSE KSOWS WE PROBLEM, B USISESS 
NEEDS TO ADOPTTllAT FAMOUS SO Alt PRlSCIPLE. 
NO MORE PRIZES FOR PREDICTISG RAJ.W PRIZES 
OA'ir FOR BUILDIS'G ARKS," 



• Louis V Gcrstncr. American Express Vtesvkni 



recommended by a Suce TasJc Force lor Occupauonsi EdKauon ihc N(.« jdi 5uic Buira ^4 tOiM,u4)^ <>• • y^s TfK ra>jk. 
Force mciuded tRsny repiesenuu^csof (xi^nc$& 2nd MtduMx>. I^cii »un. 'vpt^escni> 4 >umnuiMjin oi iht, awMiOKoaiuv'i > 
of scleral business and indusuy 3dvtsof> gnmpsdaangbsckio The 5utc Bvjord •Xn^puo iix nxvnifi.^i>aMirc^>. >. u 
May 19. 1989. imo Nevada Admintsuauve Code, to bcMxnc cffevu^c in ju ^hoot^ iot aii >iuck;nu> ^ptcmoa t. i y^I 

HowetcT» Uiese nrw programs and rcquiremrnis wili nui 6cmnic rfTtiiu t if didtt{ujtt I'undan^ o noi n>jdt ^ •;iiuiou 
to the schoob. 

Iffunded. these programs address (he ~wboievh:id'' acadein]w.pcrscnui.axKi>o^«di The >oung jdviv^>nucsf>cw»juj itK. 
adolcscenl3l-ri$kmgrades7and8*mbencniirorohi^hl>ticau»candcncwu»csurTKu*umun^ *v>pfi.V^'> 
which help ~maxe (he middle grades Aii studcnis vvtu be cxpo^d i\> 4 c^p^hcn^tc cuicci atxi i>^w<j{Miiv]i^i 

educauon guidance program, grades 1-iZ. The high schoot 0(.vupju>^.j4 eduk.aitun ^iixkni be vnn'SicJ prvp^o^nv 
vaJ »daisd by local rtprneniaat'cs of related business and mcu^;rk>. ^(u^ru^JCuj ^^.naic^ d;inc«,^in>fvw.x.^ 

level in related math, science, and co<7:municat2on$ i^t'Zi. 

The foUowLig four programs and roquurmenu address (he nocd^idcnui.cd *rt Jii> Nckoo^ Bu>iito>FlaA ivi tjJu^^ t,ud ^ 
incorporate the recommendauoos (hai » ill enable (he school ? 5ati>f> irit c^i.vt.'n.jA «. urn 'i^ nccos tv-^A oi*. >tuJi.nk 
the ^^r1cpbcc: 



Inmxiactiort To Technology, 
GndesTand/orS 



2. 



Home "Jid Career Skills, 
Grades 7 and/or 8 



3. 



Comprehensive Cancer & Occupational 
Guidance and Counseling, Grades 7-12 



4. 



Rgh School Applied Academics, 
Glades 9-12 
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II • INIRODUCnONTO TECHNOLOGY. GRADES 7 anchor 8 



STUDENTS LEARN TO WORK IN 
TEAMS AND EXPERIENCE PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY. 



This program for the > vuiig adoiesceni focubC& o,i maih. scicnv^ .nd .omrr .n.^.ti.v'i. k.:.. applied 
10 ihc systems. conceoB . and principles of icchnology. Il includes: 

•Biottchnoiosy: 

Agriculture, medicine, food processing and preservation. 

•laforiDation Coramunicalion Technology: 

Inrormation processtnj. photographer, graphic and electronic communications. 

»Phjsiail Tecbnolog;: 

Construction* energy, man u Fact uring* transportation. 

This program replaces tradatortal tndustruxlArts programs 



2. HOME AND CAREER SKILLS GRADES. 7 AND/OR S 



STliDENTS LEARN PERSONAL. CAREER AND SOCIAL DL\ ELOPNL^.NT AP 'LIED TU 
THE HOME, SCHOOL. COMMUNITY ANT> WORK PLACE. 



This program for the young adoics^eni focuscs on Jeci:>.on m.^King . .gjdc: h.p. rnarj^cnteni aaJ 
proMem solving skills. It includes: 

•Career Planoing: 

Students make decisions and soUe problems related to tent«{i\e career directions. 

'Personal De\eIopmeDt: 

Students apply decision making skills to Inrn about themsel\es<ind their rebtK>nshtp\ 
with others. 

•Personal and Family: 

Students apply decision making and m;inagement skilb to manage resources — hovt 
they dress, how and what they buy.^hat they tat and where the> li\e. 

Thus, ^ram reptoca tradittonal Home Economi 'jt programs 
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3* COMPREHENSIVE CAREER AND OCCUPATIONAL GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING, 
GRADES 7-li 



STUDENTS (1) LEARN TO LIVE (PERSONAUSOCIAL DEVELOPMENT) 

(2) LEARN TO LEARN (EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT) 

(3) LEARN TO MAKE A LIVING (CAREER DEVELOPMENT) 



This program focuses onallsmdcnis and IS an imcgralp?-i of ihc ^hok S4,hoolcumcuIum It .^managed 
by school counselors, but delivered by teachers, parents, students, counselors, and busme*^^ d mdus!r> 
This program supports and provides direction for all other programs in ihe school It includes 

•Guidance Currkulura: 

Personal and Social Do-clopmcni (Knowledge of Self and Others) 
Educational and Occupational Doelopmcnt 
Career Development (Career Planning and Explocauon) 



•ladivklual Planning: 



Individual Appraisal 
Individual Advisenrent 
Placement 



•R«ponsI>e Ser^ let*: 



•Sjrstem Support: 



Consultation 
Personal Counseling 
Crisis Counseling 
Referral 



Professional Dcwlopfflcni 
Staff and CocimunUy Relations 
Consultation vi.iih Teachers 
Advisory Councils 
Comm-jniiy Oitfrcach: 

Parents. Business. Industry 



This^tvtlopmemai program isforaiistjJtrus ana repiaces. the iradator^i ^puntdtn)^ at^ademi*, aduser^nt 
whth Only screed college-bound or oi-nsk youth. 
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4. HIGHSCHCk)LAPPOEDACADE\lICS, GRADES 9-12 



STUDENTS LEARN TI^E CRITICAL CONNECTION BETWEEN SCHOOL 
AND WORK. THEY LEARN TO MEASURE WHAT THEY ''GET' FOR 
THEIR TIME SPENT IN EDUCATION. 



This program focuses on ihc delivery of ngorousapphed academic insmicuun and brwad (ran^fcrabie 
sldII$.Iircquirwihclmkagctoicchniv^a-airungdcU\ercdJiruugh ihcvommurui>».uitcgo.apprcriu^.Cihip. 
technical training schools or on ihe job. It aou »cquirc:» a panncn>hip between cduv^auvh prugrams anU 
representatives of business and industry at the program level. U includes. 

'Effective Currkulum Linked With Business & Industry: 

Dctcnnincd in collaboration with rcprcscnuit vc^of (he related ousines^ oi mdustr) ^nd edututori 

Business. u)dust7>, and educators validate ihc duties. Uiics and pCTfcffmarxe locU u> be tiughi 

Autdem it.job-gcuing skilisand broad (ran:»rcrublc ikilb learned tn applivjijon are rude r cic.ani 
to changing u-or k requirements. 

•Innovative Instruction Linked With Dusinns & Industry: 

Guest speakers wiih rctcvani and innovative information 
Co^^raiivc uork experience stations (Lbs) for students 
Opponunity for teachers to updaic tcchmcal and inyjruciional s^kills 

•Increased Accountability To Students. Parents, Tavpa>er$ and EmpIovTrs: 

Ceruficatesofachtevemcnt to include academic, emplo) ability andiechniujl ikillperfc-rnunve 
of each student and visibihty of the product, the student, and his or her individual pcrfortnance 

Feedback from graduates and cmpIo>cr$ used to improv'C programs 

•ArticulatioQ and Program Linkage With Postsecondar)" lulucation: 

Competency based programs aniculatc wiih similar programs at the communtiy cdUgc 

Students arc encouraged to continue technical trainng or enter apprenticeships 

High school programs become less job-spec ifn., emphasizing I owJ trunsfcraWc skills, 
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CONCLUSION 



The Nevada Business Plan fc?r Educanon is designed and mtcndcd as the imiul statcmenl by Nevada business and industry 
rcgardmiNcvadapubUc educauon. ThjsPlan 1$ iwi alJ mclosivc of ihc comprehcns^ 

orpci^cnncl.buispecincaUyidenunesccnamoccupauo^ ^2 -HiisPlan 

also provides a recommendation and call for legjslauv e support for educajon thai wll assist aU «udcnis lo prepare for a 
meaningful and sucscessful work and home life. 

Nevada business and industry recognizes that the process of change and improvemcnl must begin somewhere and at some 
poinlmumc. With ihismmind.ihePbnshouldbc viewed asanimportanimiiialtompocKniini^^ 

school age youth for the 21 $t century. 
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Mr. Chairman, Conjf^sman Bilbray and other honored members of the 
Commiiiec, my name is Thomas N. Weir. Tm Chairman of the Southern Nevada Private 
Induniy Council I serve on the Board of Directors of the National Association of 
Private Industry Councils, Chairman of the Southern Nevada Job Service Employers 
Council, Past President of the North Las Vegas Chamber of Cummerte, Past Chairman of 
the Occupational Education Council fur the Clark Cuunt> Schuol District and I serve as 
a member of the Slate Job Training Cuuncil. I own m> own tuniulting firm, Thomas N. 
Weir & Associates, Inc., here in Las Vegas providing services to Executive Suites of 
America, Inc. dba The Home Office and other small businesses. 

Thank you for allowing me to address your committee regarding education 
problems in the labor force. 

It has been slated many limes SO'', of the businesses employ less than 20 people. 
Yet, most educational and training prugtuiiiN are designed tu tram individuals for jobs 
with large institutions Oui country has gune through many evolutions such as the 
agricultural age. Industrial age, and nuw the information age. Training and techiucai 
education have become Increasingly necessary fur nut only large businei,se.s, but for the 
Mom and Pop operations. 

The Private Industry Council, together with elected officials have jet forth goals 
and objectives that have implemented programs essential fur successful operation m 
Southern Nevada. Rather than provide panitipanis of the program wuh traimng that 
may or may not be valuable to prospective employers, Nevada Business Services 
maintains co«iStant communication wit the employer community. 

Nevada Business Services helps local businesses solve tb».r employment related 
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problems by using four (4) creative processes. These are personnel services, education 
and training, financial incentives and providing a varied workface- 

For new businesses training is almost always necessaiy, and the new employee's 
low productivity for the first several weeks is costly, but unavoidable Therefore, we 
offer to business Oii-The-. training (OJT). This is a cost effective way for companies 
to hire and tram new emplo>ees. In addition to the ?.bove, an employer may wish to 
utilize Individuahzed Customized traimng and, or Quick Start Job Training Wo also 
provide testing and assessment for all of our panicipants, a 55+ program for older 
workers wh. find it necessary to relocate or change jobs, work experience programs, 
summer youth programs and a year round youth program named NEBCORP. which is 
designed to provide participants with a GED or high school diploma while working at a 
good job earning S4.50 an hour. Each young adult attends 10 hours of schooling each 
week in a classroom environment. 

Nevada Business Services has also teamed up with Nevada Employment Security 
to work with long tenn unemployed, designed to provide new career opportunities to 
the individual. 

According to recent research information, the State of Nevada saves over 
S800.00 in unemployment benefits on each person panicipating in this program 

We also work with Welfare and their JOBS program because of our relationship 
with business. 

Eveiy small business, t hat's successM, must offer basic skills training to compete 
for toda/s woi' T. 

The Job Traimng Partnership Act was created to assist in deferring the cost of 
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training the harder to serve. But, yet due to limited funding, contracts musi be 
"shonci', or a compary is cnticized for '"taking advantage «f the iysiem' or the program 
is accused of being "a welfare s>*stem to business*. It is exiremel> cc»stly to a small 
business to just handle the paperwork for an OJT contract. 

1 have told you of our programs, and who we impact. Our tuial budgci m i989 
was $5*8 million, 1990 allocation will be S5.2 mili.on. in \l% reduction, in 1989, we 
had, in the total service delivers area vvhiwh includes Lin<.^ln. N>e, Bmcraida and Clark 
County. 75,060 eligible families. Wc were able tu serve 4,268 ur 5.7%, and our needs 
continue to grow. Although we have a limited budgci, v%e aitempi lu work mth aii 
education including, Governor's S% educational set aside a^ well as the urn i crKins 
Act. 

My understanding is the Carl Perkins Act was passed fyr the improvement of 
occupational education. In the Act, Congres> included the requirement fur mput ut ihc 
private sectur with the creation of Occupation*'' Councils ana Task Commiiiecs, 
however, they left out the role the Councik vwere to have, plus ihe> ga\e the Councils 
no au'hority. 1 have and do personally rer\'e on these Councils. I speak from 
experience. Even though we currently have over 300 pannerships, c-.xu-nsi»e 
involvement in the cducati^^nal process is limited. A lui <ff partnerships wiih buMness 
are commonly knowTi as -fluff. Thc> are ni*.e, but they don't truly impact the 
educational process. When we see statistics such as 4,780 Nevada hi,v;h schooi students, 
9.5% of the total high ichool enrollment dropped out of ^whool. Suth as General 
Motors Corporation believes thc> pav lor education thret times, Firsi in the lorni ol 
taxes, second in the fom» «^f lost produwtivit) and third, ihe> upcraic ihe largest pn\^aie 
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owned educational system m the country. Such as Motorola spends S40 miUion a year 
on education and 60% of that $40 million is spent on remedial education in the field of 
math and language skills, as business people, we question what's happemr n ou' 
schools. Additional statistics state that lost productivity costs this countiy in remedial 
education S25 billion a year. Over 700,000 students will leave before they receive a 
high school diploma. That costs us S250 ouUon in wages and unpaid taxes. 40% of 
our 17 year olds have inept reading skills, 20% of 17 year olds have the abiKty to write 
a persuasive letter. Math skills have improved a little bit. 51% of our 17 year olds can 
handle moderately complex math problems. Howev^, only 6% can handle a problem 
that requires the use of algebra or a multi-level problem solving system. And if you 
reaUy get into geography, 1/3 of our 17 yiar olds in the United States camioi locute 

France t^i a worid map. 

Alben Shanker, President of the American Federation of Teacher^, states a 
radical restructure in schools, just as we're having in business, is the only way that we 
will be able to survive in the worid economy, otherwise, we're simply not going to 
make it. So often, administrators and elected officials give the impression that business 
is atiempring to usurp their position. 

Because of our communication systems, television, radio, and computers, our 
new generations are much more informed and experienced than we were- This 
generation and generations to come move at a pace that we must be able to react to or 
we will lose them. We must be able to streamline our sj-stem affording us the 
opportunity to change rapidly. 

I am reminded as a member of the National Association of Private Industry 
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Counak Boaid just how small the Job Training Partnership Act really is and how large 
GUI responsibilines are. We can onl> serve 5% of our eligible pop ulation nan'onallv. 
and if the current trend conanues, we can simply return our money to the government, 
because all we will be doing is scratching a scab on a sore of the nation. 

VTiih the latest reduction m our own S.DJu based on outdated statistics, this is 
already occumng. Yet, as a "small populated' state, our dilemma continues, even 
though we have unprecedented growth, our welfare rolls grow, our street people 
increase and our jub traming, employment security and ed ucational dollars shrink 
With a nanonal budget for education in excess of $190 billion and local budget in 
excess of S400 million plus the Job Training Partnership Act's S4 billion, vvith S5.2 
milhon spent locally, and some Iixal elected ofliciab, administrators and teachers 
working with the business community, we are still losing the war. 

1 don't know the polmcal ramifications, I'm not a big corporate executive or hold 
an MBA from Harvard, but I do know that if people, not programs or big time 
corporauons, are given a Jiancc with training, assistance, and education, they can be 
successful and self sustaining. 

We must have a new sense of cooperation between business, government, 
teachers and admmistraturs of our schoob to save our generation and generations to 
come. 

Ernest L. Boyer, President of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teachmg states If a health epidemic were striking one founh of the children in this 
cuuntry,...a nauonal emergency would be declared. But when hundreds of thousands of 
students leave school every year shockingly unprepared, the nation remains far too 
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leiharxit. We need a larger vision, an urgent call to action. Let's conunit ourselves to 
rebuild the nations schools just ss the Marshall Plan helped rebuild a devastated 
world" 

Thank you for allowing my testimony toda>. I would be pleased to answer your 
questions. 
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ANALYSIS OF NEED 

Source: Nevada Employment Security Dept (Jan 89) 
ECONOMICALLY DISADVANTAGED PERSONS -1 



80,000 



60,000 - 



40,000 — I 



20,000 - 




SDA 



CLARK CO. ACTUAL SERVED 



SDA = Clark, Nye, Lincoln, & Esmeralda Co. 

-1 For a famay of 1 , Income can hot exceed 
$5,770 a yoar. (OMD Req'd) 
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Tbc^ Jnlssrok of -N^ii^ Bush 
n(:6$ Services', is tofprovj^cfpan^^ 



ilta Pnv^felndustty.C6UT^^ or > 

provide ilw sameifevtai' of3«ndccs.to> 

[.' , or may not fcevat^abfe^^pxbSi^^ 

•i^ maihtairis c<&lan^: coTO^uni- 
qitlon with the employer .»rnrnu- 
nityt Working wilh bom cslcMisJiSd 
busiacss^ and ihosc mw the 
ar^. ri^ada Business.^Sehnccs thca 
-develops cmiplbyec training ,pro* 
,^ms designed *o,tmccyilie exact 
needs' of employee. Ncvadi Bust: 
hcss Sef^ccs also works d^dyr 
Willi private iSaustiy Id dcve%: 
strategics to nieet ihe long-term 
inhploymenl need^ of theluttir^ 

Nevada JJucincss Servic^ p«H 
yides a full range of personnel' 
services to^ employers; including 
recruitmenty advcrllsiner back** 
ground sacehing, aptitude toting 
and special interest testing^ 

^rhro'ughsufwqrcbmmunfcaliori 
vdlhti^ctusinesscommunity^ 
Bu^ncss Services has demonstrated 
its ability to coopctf^te .with andirricc*: 
'the needs of private itidusby- 

•]oV Training Paftnmhip Act^ 
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An eippIqycr'&-dcd$fon lo rclo- 
cato or jexpand to the Greater lia$, 

"Vegas Area.;puts them in :a selccfi 
grbiip of %Wse business cxdoiBYc^; ' 

, \ Whplher the dodsidn^ tOf^:icIo- 
catc was bakd on the^fed^^ 
imda ha$^ Oie ^nation's fajstest- 

• jgrowing $fa(c for.jmbst of pasi^^ 
twenty -five ^'f^^^xi^ fe. located' 
xn the-centWi&f the^Vcslem M^^^^^ 
place, has i>0 A^ipor^c incpm^ 

. is' a freicpon^ state, afr^^available^ 
jv^jWorcois the key toa buanc^*spn>r 
.^uabgatthe cmp%^^^ 

Whil^' alf ^icw and prospoSive 
1)usirte^ api^rcj^t^Ncva^a^^^ 
idvari^ges^ com are 

pool and^geHeml"Iack:of WJrdfmfi^^ 
a»fongstalcjagen^ to attract: 

efnployeifj ^ '^^ 

'Newda Busir^ Services ihaia- 
taiiis a varied workffeelhatincIijdSs 
records^ of the applicants ijnevipus^i 
cxpcnciis'e, irain|ng, rbliabHity and 
ability to idong with other employ- 
ees. 

Nevada^ Business Services helps 
local busincsv^^lvc their employ* 
jment related. ph^M^ms by using four 
(4) creative procesSv\ These are per- 
sonnel services, education and train- 
ings financial incentives and pro- 
viding a varied workforce* 

.For new businesses training is 
almost always neccssavy/ and the. 
-nov employee's low- ^productivity 
for the first several weeks is costly, 
biit unavoidable. Therefore, Nevada 
Business Scnices offers to busi- 
ness On-Tb^-Job training (OJT). 
This is a co-.t-dfcctive way for com^ 
panics to hire and ^rain new cm- 1: 
ployees. .Customized Iriaining is also^ 
available. In addition to the abovey 

employer may wish to .utilize; 
Individuali?uid Gitstomizcd training 
and/or Quick Start Job Training. 
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{ Nevada BusliKss Serviipea takes nndc - 

' " ingscmc<js;l>uetboutsTand 

lechniqiics; job turnover is low, j^goat 
participants in progiHrnsare/gvAand 
employer imdcmploye^^tis/actio^ 

Wgh. \ V " 

Several tests are admSnister^cy 
the Nevada Busmess^)^W^train<ja,V^ 
staff/ThcsearcthcGar^ri^llltyPJ^^ ^ 
nicnt Survcy/-wWchv5Cor<^4rt^ap^^^^ 
^canVsabiUticfsindgbtdUfereStcafc^^ : 
ries,^thc Carcd''OccupJ»ttoi^l Br^^ : 
cnceSystem tc^»^wfcch asse^inter-" t 
ests/and IheOfeerOncn^^^ • 
meht and Evaluation Survty; tyhfcK 
dctcnnJhcs work values* . : " \ 
Counselors- use thfc -^t 'scores 
combined with perso^ mtcrvlew^^ 
prior swbrk.expericnce ajMi iK^^^ 
cant'spcrsonaldesircstocrc^teayaln- 
i ing program desi^2d:tobbst$uiLlKe 
4* U indi vidualDceds and skiUs of each ap^ ^ 
C.^IJ pHcant, 

NcvadaBusincssServiccsprovidcs 
fiifj^ f^ jobs, but more than* that instiiis confi- 
dence,inspircsachlcven\cnt and paves 
cW«4 A xhQ way for individuals to gain a higher 
quality of life. 
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tt\QikiyApd ef fortlo^lri s1d!|ed Work* 

Vm'J<f6Vada ernpioym ire Vumng {9 

tfe i<yd. NBS^On-ThcrJob Tramlng , 

as pre-cjnj)loymeht training slaljs, 
imd^lnicTQsti^ aiid extca- 

sfve(oI!6w-up d]u and after irairi- 
inglainak^ccrtamiHep^ 
thejiigfeievci of iu<^^ fortusiness 
:qicnis ^tul^eiriployecs. 
- ,WB5 Employer ScryiccsJncJudc: 

» l^uUT^geadyerlisjng support for 
employers io recruit n^w Wre^ 

• Gn^te assistance during the 
hiring process 

• %i?ert consultatipn on the 
nibv federally imposed liiring 
requirements Mi^atcd v^th 
tiie'ar9''i5nn5 

• Tak crcdiili^ CI^JP 

• Substantialfinancialincpntlves 
to the cmpldyer 

• Interest assesisment 

• Aptitude testtng 

• Supj>ort counsi^rig during 
training 

• Follow-up comiselihg 
during training 

Employers who have used InJF5 
On-The-Job Training have found iliat 
they havie been able (o greatly njduce 
employee turnover and substanb'ally 
incrcascprofits. Whether you're look- 
ing forone cr^^loyceor an entire crew, 
check with khe professionals at Ne- 
vada Business Services. We have spe- 
cially trained employees lo.suityour 
ncc!ds. 
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^ i^cV$daBusinc5sSorvlccsoffcrsa 
^ ptogwru'to help:XKe oldcr.aduU fmd 

pteAyorkera^e simply i^nfound(?a. 
ai^no^crriiis'tKil^ the ihtcni^f valu^ 

r''> .TheN[cv3daBusinc$55prvi,c6s»+ 

\ Asm{^and momnnirccsnwk^ 
thetr hom^S^ in Southern Nevada 
ihe/i availai^liy in &e workforce 
w/A be an increasing dement of the 
. einploymentjpiCltirc. 
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Nevada Business Services lob 
Soanch Program involves tho partid-^ 
pan($at^ 1 wIs^Tlii^program wasd 
si«\cdsoah^t parHdpant,s?re ^^Vch 

csts^ apmi^dc$. and carc^ .f^Ot^Sial 

»Cliviticik ' " >^ : .Jf-^ 

Jsh;f^|S JoVSe;^^ Progra;^ 
fafivci vcclcsarid te^dio e?^»a«J^t^ 
tiWnihgoi?dircc% inlbf job pt»c^nt 

tclalcd to this service Indyd^ 

• jndivlduaUa^ curriculum 
i ApUm<i(f1<»Hng 

• Interest cvaluatiorx 

• Progtains for the handicapped ^ 

• PrOgmm5/orlhc4is^y^iT^feiS<^ 
Pjt^rami (<Jr theiy^fafc ^ 
rcapleiit 

-Hmployipent for thc^oldcr worker 
> Employnfeni oj^jjortunitles for 
youlK 
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There'* a iot tinem- 

ployed «Klividiwl$,thcy-/in<iit1wrirt 
^ '^ii »^ get a job because they don't have 
^ eminence and^ they can't got cxpe- 
Ticncc-wilhotita.^ Ne>-ad&,Busi- 
t^ess Services has found a way . to 
^^w Mp solyt Ihfs dilemma through 
ml ouf Work Experience Progmm, 

the Work Experience I*r6gram 
l^p«partlcipantedcvc!opgoo4\yorl^ 
r^M hal)lba1on|v/ilhbaiicwotk5ldlbatid 
also enhance thcif?iblHiy to And All 
'^^M tlriv cmfifcymcn't. Tartl^panis woik 
'"^M up: months with 4:piJbllccro- 
plc*<rorprivalciwivproBtag(^m 
specific project*. Wpik Experience 
Programs arOTnost'oficii cpnd ucled In 
rural arca^ whw fewer Job oppor hi- 
niUcs exist 

Work sjlcs *re:e$tabti$hed by a 
Customer Service ^5QKe$cnUtlvc ar 
unite of local govcmirotls or ion- 
jf^M pmfitageitocsun<Jeraworksitp^asrce- 
■^^m mcnl which coyeh the leng^ 
'^-W assignment and the type-of occupj- 
f I tionalirainlMg that participants will 

Through the Work Experience 
: <s V^'l Program, oi^^tizalions receive the 
i I workers they need and partidpanls 
I sJi I Icam new job related skills. 

Pa 

^ ^ 

■ ■ 
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Our i:onff4Ct w1& IheTOte bf 
Np^uii Job" 'Sainix^ OtBa^ <itlow& 

s^jto^duiix^jg the- smi)jner46 some. 

Bvr tiixletvrildjjg <xfsts assod- 
. .alcd ^itn i#se public l?ar-^ 

. t^p^-: of . jobs ijnii^nvHtlen 

sup&y6pt~fi^ cdttipiitcr <^ 
eratiptg,\piibUc vyoiks. dftr/cpunty 

> adcje aT>d nSny mcsfe- 

mNBSSUi^'Ajr-youihEmpb^^^ 

♦ Sujpcrpiscdwrkcxpericnce 

♦ Computer suppo^fed activities 

♦ Independent lesli%5nd . 
evaluatioh 

♦ In-dcplh analysis of program 
resuU$ 

. • Ah awards ceremony at the 
endoflheprogrant 

•n^e NB3 Summer YouGi Hmpbyr 
mentProgratnvrorks^Theresultshave 
been outstandingl 
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Nevada ftisincsSfS^^pej^Jto^^ 

■'dreprciits a§^47 to 21Jw^ 

Nevada Pasin^s Services^ YouiK, 
Cor^WEBCDRP)aiKiisd^^ 

hi|h5<i»<ddipk»ma>yhilew 
a sdiDd eirmrg $4.15 an houK 

Eadt ypung adult attends 10 
hours of sdioolin^^eadv week, uv a 
dassToqW lenviror&cht While in 
sd}Ool each also w5:ks at a woriK- 
whSe job* for30 fw)ufs a.week, 

Tfiafs not all. Eadiyoung^aawt 
in the program also recfeyes hands wv 
cornpuUsr l^aimng^utiH2ing5^t<^o£- 
Ihe-arlequipmcnt andiadUties. Ihis 
provided a soUd i)ac3<^und<in IHs 
&np6rt2ait>field tha^ can be u^/to 
open -ci^ieropporiumtlcs or simply 
pibiideag^vroHdngfewWIcd^ 

compufcrs* 

Rotmdii^ out the Youth 0>iTp* 
program-is a. physical educafion 
ihent. Fartidpants^wQTk at dty ar^ 
, ajuiitypaxksandiwSblioafadRBcs 
proYidingmaintcnaiKX*and'i^ 
nicnts to the fadlitics,.>yh';leJearm2^ 
and dcydopl%0vyacal skills. 
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. s AsSpuihemNcvada cohimucsto 
grow ata iwxjrdpace, ^ da lhera5)Bc£ 




up.vrilh five^NevadarBOT 
cynty Dq^rfrt^^ oYfer 
^program tp quaHtled^uni^plojp^ 
insuraiJcej rfeipie^^ 

lljeseindmduals* 

aptitude ass^ment progi^m fey. 
.NwadaBmplovrwmt^^ 
fiiz»rt€S5, Semoes p^yjdes. ivorkers. 
With Ofvlh^jobc^^rj^m^ 
aie,eiuoll(Wi in a-^ed^ job <fevelop^ 
jxifehiprpgam and niatc^^-wtlvap- 

, liiTui^ina^iHtytoJustone 

/ ifiay^'lTeliaihcd'm^ 
nwre t^7>ortuhities for worthwhile 
cmpIoynujnU 

According. Iq recent researdji in- 
formatioiv the SWe of Nevada sayiss 
OverS^ in u^V:mploymeht benefits 
w^cli , person partidpaling in this 
,progran\. 



la a conibined effort- with the 
Nevada State Welfare Department, 
Nevada Business Services has 
implexneiitedJobOppoftunties&Basjc 
Sldlb(JO?SJ,an On-Tlui-Job Trailing, 
pfogramfbrcuxrentredpjenlspfpubltc 
assistance The program server 50 par- 
ticipahts^ referred directly by the 
Welfare Department, afler 4n 
indiyiaiial isdei^gualified bcnter. 
A NBS ^f m^m&ar works direcUy^ 
with iheparb'dpants to assess inien^ 
anddeterrnin^ the ij^st c^isc to begih^ 
ancwcaKK;f.Thfiyan;ther)>p^ 
Qry^b-Jopr Wming With Soutlierh 
jsfevada Htiploycrs 
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'Hcougks^grantprovjdcd by the 





un6mpib>ir^ rate is oycrSO p^^n t 
TOcar<i3>.wthapbpulat?on6fapp^ 
maiciy50,bOdlsxnadc upof residents 
who arc'long-^rm im6mf ^ri^ 
receive \velfare and other fonns-or 
public assStan<& 

IjJcvada 'Buancss^Servrces assist 
thcrasidentsciFtheSIAineveiywayso 
tlmt all'po#ible!«rriei^ from obtain- 
ing efnploytndit'an* rc^ This 
assistah(»fein the form of transporta- 
Uon, dbifd care,.^^^ soine cases, 

healtK-carc. . . — . , . 
ArspcdalSfA sTjJfl^ivdetr'eU 

ops?Mmainlaiit5tommu^ 
uhderstanding^^lliyanm^^ 
ties'to develop mplojmua^oppprtu^ 
iuties and fcafhimjhecqrm^ 
various local govtimr^ntagSia^and 
organiiatioi^ '^I^ts^U^-jNBS 10 re- 
fer applicajrts to job sites as they be- 
come available. NBS watches forany 
ecorionUc development that could 
positively affccHheSIA. NevadaBu^- 
ness-Serwces is alwa>« available to 
employers for trairiingsuppprt, and to 
resident of IheSIA* 

NBS:has been very successful m 
obtaining employment for the long- 
term unemployed li\ang Jjvlhe SIA. 
Tor example, about 50 percent of the 
ernployment ia the Gibson Business 
' Pai^, funded bv the Economic Devd- 
opnvEhtAdpftiniStra6on,hasconv:from 

individuals living in the SIA. 

Nevaila Busin&Services contin- 
ues to moiilor the heeds and economic 
trendsoftheareatoprovidcdnployers 
with a pool of reliably trained eriiploy- 
ecs* There's never been abetter oppor- 
tunity for hiring fulltimc employees 
backed by serviciiand training. 
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H NEVADA. 



Southern N^pvadfa isde^^calcdta 

Ehtttipr^ reficcia O^^nunilM 

^f^ Nevada Pcp^ ^ -H^ifeii 
Kcsoprc«s> Vi^Xiirk Pivis^lPx 40 Miki 

^profiles &j|ha%I6calf^ 

Tije YoixthScrvices Dii^ctory is lised 
Chur^ and S^^^ ftxj^ram^ . 

The directory i$ divi4?4 ^I'JC 





Z ,Day CsTK 

3*.^i3catiom ' - - 

VocalfojwJ; ]%t«ndal AI4 Post 
Sccorida^* BastcStovivalSklUS' 

4. Employatt^t 

$; ScrvlctfF«f?ec*on»,Wlih 

Hcaltb^EducaiicfV Employment 
6« Healths ' - 

GvilUvsr 

5, KeocaUoiu 

9. OAen 

Progxain Mvocxcy, lnlcn?rrt« 
S<?vice$, Volunteer* Spcda SctvJoci^ 

An index allovwng^casy. access to 
the services available is provided 
ix5thHngIi$hamiSpar«sh, . 

The dirartdrks anravajlabjc at a, 
cost'0f$10cach. \ 
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WhatiirNcvada:5usinessScmccs? - 
r^pw^n my company bfencnt? 

THesC' are ^yeral of ihe many 




^ier-ihci^umberof<^i?toy^2yhd^ 
How does Ncvada'Buanc^SOT- 




/ .Ji^vulttU^-fn ' iirfrfrcssinc,^ mass 




nars. . , , ^ 

The Speakci's Btjnt;au.to proven 

lo fertKc^ipcist cffecave/effident ve- 

Wde for iiiforaiatioi^ dls^buUoru 

Or^nl^ttonsJtc^ 

'6^mb cxpcncnced.prpfcssjqnal^^ 

Idmwi iihe Jatior market, know.^ 

av^UbUity of sen*xs and knows/ 

l^evada. Buaricss, Sehriccs- {^rogr^ 





nserve a spealar ana.you VfiU at fliaj. 
tfeie be §vea more detajls^Jtlwyf 
we "lidp local busincSstesplvel^ 
onplqjwicht related problems. 
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Nevada Business Services 

Administrative Office 
922 W. Owens 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89106 
(702) 647-7600 

Claimant Employment Program 
Economic Dislocation & Worker Adjustment 
235 North Eastern Ave. 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89101 
(702) 366-1126 

Henderson Office 
117 Water Street 
Henderson, Nevada 89015 
(702) 565-0065 

Nye-Esmeralda Counties 

P.O. Box 3288 
Tonapah, Nevada f,9049 

(702) 482-6038 

Lincoln County 
P.O. Box 26 
Caliente, Nevada 89008 
(702)726-3154 
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NitkioalHeadcMartm; 



June 17, 1990 



The Honorable Norman Slsisky 
Chairman 

House Small Business 

Subconmittee on Exports/ 

Tax Policy/ and Special Problems 
House of Representatives 
W«shingto.-»/ DC 20515 

Dear Hr. Sisisky: 

in lieu of personally testifying before the coiamittee/ J ^Js'* 
P?esen2 this letter describing the need for changes that are 
necessary to improve the skills of America's work force. 

I have for the past twelve years been conducting a study of this 
nation's work force, examining it from the Roosevelt Era to the 
oreseSt! Se studied education/ unions/ and federally funded work 
IrogrSm^ such as CETX and OTPA. OTPX was -carry-over from CETA, 
and we concluded that JI^K Is as much a failure as was CETX. The 
SSly goo5 result of JTPX was the Reagan ^J^^Si^t^S^^^J^ 
the JTPA budget from $20/000/000 to $6/000/000 /nnually for 
Southern Nevada/ thus saving the taxpayers a considerable som. 

I have listened to committees for thi P«t twelve VJ?"' ^nf^^lJJ 
same tired answers have kept coming to the surface. The ^"^"^ 
has always been the same and the record shows this to true. 
The solutions that have be^n offered have remained the same year 
after year/ and we have seen failure after failure. 



I offer the following facts to this committee: 



1. The unions of America have done more to destroy o«J work 
firce than has any war we have ever fought-. The record proves 
this to be true. 



CORPORATE OfFlCERS 

VVC£PR£Sa>0<T 
Ri^mordGoi ti 

SCCRCTAKY 
Roger SlocvA 



TtTTy&BudBUoac 
HwW Com. Inc. 

M<troPo*M 
Otnn«CMMSt 

Ed D lAoOon 

CutKConKr 
M*troPok* 



ADVISORY COMMrmE 
FWMrPmCo. 

Metro Pokot 
lUnylfcMCfxl 

Pltibhct 
RobtftW.Mflcf 
CPA 



CorttacM 
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He. Hocman Slslsky 



2. our educational sy^ten has failed ^^^J? P'^P^S^p?" J^^Sn 
Of whom cannot even complete a 3 application. Twenty seven 
nillion Americans are functionally Illiterate. 

3. American manufacturers violated the trust o^^^he American 
People when they sent orders for c ,ods overseas and even bulU 
factories overseas. 

4 There is only one solution to save America: Mass production 
fun employment that will allow us to compete with the rest 
of the world. 

we h»vp delayed to the point of no return. Self destruction is 
Wnent by the year 2025 because of population growth. We can 
slSw the piocess with a few changes in the present ^yst^. Henry 
Ford provided the answer, and that answer is the /^^^^^^^ i*"^; 
The teaching process must be changed to fit the student .Before 
there was formal education, the hands and eyes were the tools of 
survival! The Hand ?nd Eye process must be established within our 
Sork s^Uem if we are to not only become competitive again but 
save our society. 

our program has Instituted this system in Southern Nevada and it 

is working. X invite this cotmlttee to come and see for 

yourselves how we have started a program where the old help the 

yS^ng to obtain and hold decent jobs with S???"^ 

that will lead to decent Incomes so participants ""1. 

W thelJ bills and feed their families. When this happens, the 

crime, drugs and filling of our prisons declines dramatically. 

Thank you for your courtesy and consideration. 

RoApect fully, 

/Joseph 0. HavJglla 
President 
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NEVADA ADULT E0UCAT:0N ASSOCIATION 
c/o 

UNLV Division of Continuing Education 
4505 Maryland Parkway 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89154«1019 



U.S. House of Represenuatives ^^^^ ^« l^^O 

Small Business Subcomm:.ttee on 
Exports, Tax Policy & Special Problems 

Honorable Ladies & Gentlemen: 

On the occasion of your June 8, 1990 hearing in Las Vegas, Nevada 
the Nevada Adult Education Association will have representatives 
in attendance and requests that the following information be 
included in the Congressional Record of your proceedings: 

It IS clear that as we move closer to the 21st Century, Nevada 
IS and will be increasingly split by the presence of those who 
have and have not, and those who know and know not. It is also 
apparent that sex, ethnicity, social class and wealth are the 
crucial determinants of success in this most rapidly growing 



The Nevada Adult Education Association, a voluntary association 
of individuals committed to recognizing, articulating, and 
meeting the educational needs of the adult citizens and residents 
of Nevada, believes that regardless of: 

your age, sex, or handicap; 

your functional skill levels; 

where you live; 

your work or family situation; 
your economic or social status; 
all Nevadans must be guaranteed meaning'ji access to: 

1 . literacy education 

2. developmental education 

3. skill building for productive employment 

4. becoming self-sufficient 

5. full pu icipation in family and community life 

6. significant learning over the life span 

7. development of maximum knowledge, skills and abilities 

Based on that philosophy, the Nevada Adi.lt Education Association 
stands ready to assist government and business at the local, 
state and national level to address the problems created by the 
lack of a skilled work force identified to the Small Business 
Subcommittee in today's hearing. 



state. 



Providing Quality Leadership For Adult Education In the 90's 
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U.S. House of Representatives 
June 8, 1990 
Page 2 



Additionally the Nevada Adult Education Committee would like it 
known that during that 1991 Nevada Legislative session we will be 
bri'jging the following issues to the attention of our legislators 
an^ seeking funding support for the same: 

1. Literacy Education ^ , „ j 

2. Bachelors Degree Opportunity Outreach for Rural Nevadans 

3. Work Force Upskilling for Unemployed, Underemployed or 
Underproductive citizens 

4. Minority and Underclass Empowerment 

5. Lifelong learning Opportunity 

6. Business & Education Partnerships and Action Networks 

The Nevada Adult Education Association held its first state 
meeting on May 10-11, 1990, in Las Vegas, where the 
aforementioned platform w.^s voted on and approved by the general 
membership. Currently an association subcommittee is addressing 
specifics withm the platform such as implementing measures to 
meet these needs and proposals for fund appropriations. 

We submit this written statement to inform you of our existence 
ani intentions and to offer our support to business and 
government to address the problems created by the lack of a 
skilled work force. 



Mike Metty, President 

Nevada Adult Education Association 



For the president 




President 
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31-596 (120) 



U.S. Dept. of Education 



Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement (OERi) 




Date Filmed 
July 19, 1991 



